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The essence of feminine elegance... 
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ites simple pleasures 
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Only an ‘expert’ could have said that the construction of a bumble-bee was so aerodynamically 
unsound that no such creature could possibly fly. Children, fortunately, are wiser than he. They 
accept things as they are; and their wide-eyed wonder when you take them for the first time to a 
Zoo, is the chief part in your own pleasure. In this, there is more than a touch of nostalgia, for 
once upon a time you stood in their shoes though, of your first visit, you remember now only 
the elephant, with its load of slightly apprehensive little boys and girls. You moved, perhaps, a 
little closer to Father as the animal went swaying past. You weren’t afraid, of course. But — it 
was a very big elephant. And it was reassuring to know that there was someone nearby who was 
better able to cope with the situation — if a situation it became. In later years, of course, that 
‘someone’ became, for you and thousands of other people, the Midland Bank. Not that the 
Midland is any better able than you to deal with the possible vagaries of elephants; but it can cope 





very well indeed with almost any situation which develops in your financial or business affairs ' 


and (you can be sure of this) the Midland won't be afraid — even if it is a very dig situation. 














MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 - OVER 2250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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$ Throughout the world, products of the Hawker Siddeley Group are earning the respect and confidence of pilots, civil and military 
aviation authorities alike. As weapons in aerial defence, Hawker Siddeley Group aircraft are forces to be reckoned with by an intending 
aggressor. In the field of civil aviation, the name Hawker Siddeley is synonymous with reliable, supremely economical airfreight 


| and airline transport. This year, every year . . . the world looks to Hawker Siddeley Aviation. 
(A) Hawker Hunter Two-Seater. (8) Gloster Javelin. (C) D. H. Sea Vixen. (D) Avro Blue Steel Bomb. (E) A. W. Seasiug (not to scale). 
(F) Firestreak (not to scale). (G) Avro Vulcan. (H) Blackburn N. A. 39. (J) Folland Gnat Trainer. (K) A. W. 660. (Ll) D. H. Caribou. 
(1) Avro 748. (2) D. H. Dove. (3) A. W. Argosy (4) D. H. Heron. (5) D. H. 121. (6) D. H. Comet. 


| HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


18 St. James's Square, London, S.W.1. 
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Bigger, better and quieter 
helicopters with twin engine 
reliability are just around 


the corner— 


HELIPORTS must be planned 
NOW and built TOMORROW 
if BRITAIN is to keep in 

step with PROGRESS 








WESTLAND'S LONDON HELIPORT 


na Shows the Way 
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WES TL A ND the great name in HELICOPTERS 








WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED YEOVIL ENGLAND 
Incorporating 


SAUNDERS-ROE LTD. FAIREY AVIATION LTD. and the BRISTOL DIVISION 
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4 Esso § 
Extra 





The oil that took World Champion Jack Brabham to victory in the 
1960 DUTCH, BELGIAN, FRENCH, 
BRITISH AND PORTUGUESE GRANDS PRIX 
IS RIGHT FOR YOUR CAR 


Jack Brabham says: ‘The oil I’ve always raced on, ever since I came to 
Britain, is exactly the same as the oil you can get at your local Esso station 
—Esso Extra Motor Oil. I’ve used it dozens of times, and it’s never let me 
down—for the simple reason that it’s got more than enough protection for 
any car. I couldn’t find a better oil, and neither could you.’ 


WORLD CHAMPION €sso EXTRA MOTOR OIL 
SMiys 1 the, fot be? 
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LOWER AWAY 


a 

- # roe 7 Few men are privileged to share a gull’s-eye view of 
iy the building of ‘Oriana’. Fred Wheeler, relief crane 

driver on the 150-ton crane at Vickers Barrow yard, 
is one of them. From his cabin more than 100 feet aloft 
he watches the progress of her fitting out, as load after 
load is ferried from shore to ship and deposited with 






pinpoint accuracy. 

Though he works alone, Fred has close personal links 
with the active scene below, for his father has worked 
in the shipyard for many years past. And father and 
son share a common pride in belonging to one of the 
finest shipbuilding teams in the world. 





: 
~~ / 





oo” ‘ ve] 
In addition to her luxurious passenger accommodation, ‘Oriana’ has 117,000 cubic feet 


Vx RS 
of general cargo space and 54,000 cubic feet of refrigerated cargo space. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (SHIPBUILDERS) LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SW1_ Ship and Repair Yards: BARROW NEWCASTLE HEBBURN AND JARROW 


TGA 8N 3240 





During the last sixteen years nearly 
900 test ejections have been made in 
developing the Martin-Baker ejection 
seat into the finest piece of aircrew 
escape equipment of its kind in the 
world today 


The vast experience gained by 
Martin-Baker in this particular field 
of aircrew safety has resulted in a life 
being saved every fourth day, on 
average, during 1959 and 1960 


To date 381 lives have been saved by 
Martin-Baker ejection seats 
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Symbol of the new direction in Australian life, Sydney Opera House is now under construction 


—and the next ten million Australians will take a big load of power 


ast year Australia’s population reached ten million. Time now to look 
| $e the next ten million. And whether they are born there or arrive ona 
boat, they'll be joining a nation exulting in new life and strength. 

Already the post-war flood of immigrants from Europe has given Australia 
a broader world view: new citizens with new intellectual contributions to 
make, different cultural ideas, specialized skills and knowledge. The com- 
munity has never been more alive—healthy, enquiring and full of purpose 
—as Australia takes wing to wider horizons. 

If the Sydney Opera House symbolizes the new direction of living, other 
monuments now shooting up mark the pulsating economic prosperity which 
makes this richer life possible—skyscrapers in the cities, new steelworks and, 
perhaps greatest of all, the huge dams in the Snowy Mountains scheme, 
bringing the power which is vital to all development. 

In a country expanding so vigorously, the importance of electric power 

cannot be overestimated. Power consumption is the yardstick of any country’s 
prosperity, and those new Australians, as they join the present ones, will need 
an ever-growing supply of power for industry, commerce, transport and the 
home. 
English Electric in Australia In all these spheres The English Electric 
Company is busy in Australia, providing the means to generate, distribute and 
use more and more electricity. Hard at work in the enormous Snowy Moun- 
tains hydro-electric scheme, English Electric is now building Australia’s 
biggest-ever generating sets, for the Vales Point steam power station on 
Lake Macquarie ; while at Rocklea in Queensland, at one of English Electric’s 
two flourishing factories in Australia, locomotives are being built for the 
country’s railways. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. Australia knows she can depend on 
the resources of technical knowledge, skill and research which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric, while the Company gains further 
valuable experience which it can use for work in other countries and at home. 


Feeding power to Sydney from the dams in 
the Snowy Mountains, this bank of English 
Electric 330-kV transformers is at a sulb- 
station of the Electricity Commission of 
New South Wales. 





For Australia’s largest steelworks English 
Electric has built most of the electrical 
equipment. Motors amounting to 60,000 
h.p. for a slabbing mill included this massive 
$6,000 peak h.p. twin drive. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Kingsway, London, W’.C.2 





Queensland's Minister for Transport drives 
out the first of five 1,500-h.p. locomotives, 
built for the Queensland Government Rail- 
ways by The English Electric Company of 
Australia Pty Ltd. 





Wy 
Tasmania, like New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, has considerable hydro-electric power 
resources. This English Electric 45,000-h.p. 
water turbine generating set is in the Lake 
Echo power station. 
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If you like soda that’s fresh, full of fight and always ready whenever 
you want it, get yourself a Sparklets Syphon. You simply fill it with 
water, screw on a Sparklets Bulb — and there you have it. Couldn’t 
be quicker, couldn’t be easier, couldn’t be handier. 

This is soda as soda should be — crisp and tingling. As much and as’ 
often as you want it. And a Sparklet is undoubtedly the best-looking 
syphon that ever said ‘Whoosh!’ 


Sparklets syphons 


HOSTMASTER MODEL 68/6. STREAMLINE MODEL 96/- 
SPARKLETS BULBS BOX OF TEN 5/6 





SPARKLETS LIMITED © QUEEN STREET ‘ LONDON N.17 





LONDON NEWS 





Une montre Avia— 
montre votre 


discernement 


A name that is 
internationally respected. 
Immaculate styling, 
enduringly accurate 
maintaining the highest 
tradition of Swiss 
precision craftsmanship 
in watches. 

And further, there is 

a worldwide service 
organisation behind every 


Avia guarantee. 


The ladies’ model shown is No. 678, 9 ct. gold 
case, 15 jewels, £15.7.6. The men's model is 
No. 889, self-winding calendar watch, 9 ct. gold 
case. Incabloc movement, 21 jewels, £31.15.0. 


Free brochure and address of nearest stockist 
from sole importers for Avia of Switzerland 
Louis Newmark Ltd. Purley Way, Croudon 
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TIME: 2.0 a.m. 


PLACE: A gaunt, floodlit 
hangar on the perimeter 
of Goodwood race track. 


DAY: Thur. July 21st. 


MOTH beats sense- 
lessly round a glar- 
ing arc lamp. It’s 
very still outside. For 
this is two in the morn- 
ing. But inside the 
shadowed dome of this 
high, echoing hangar, 
there is no stillness. For 
this is two in the morn- 
ing of the day Donald 
Campbell is to drive 
Bluebird on her first 
vital test. 
There she stands. Low. Squat. 
A sleek, almost menacing blue, 
highlighted silhouette. Andround 
her swarm the 2 o'clock men 
behind this great adventure. The 
unsung heroes. The mechanics 
who've laboured night after 
night for six weeks - sleepless 
or snatching quick, unsatisfying 
cat-naps —to get her ready. Men 
like ‘Chief’ Leo Villa—who's 
holding a muttered last minute 
conference right there in the 
foreground (he’s been 40 years 


=f. 

a 

Be) 
7 a 


The ‘two o’clock men’ swarm over Bluebird. As Donald himself said “‘They’ve done a 
wonderful job these chaps, many of them literally haven’t had their boots off for four days”. 


The two o’clock men 
behind Campbell 


with the fabulous Campbells). 
Men like Squadron Leader 
Peter Carr who gave up flying 
supersonic jets for the R.A.F. 
especially to join Donald 


Campbell as Manager of this 
fantastic venture. Men like 21 
years old Brian Coppock, strain- 
ing into the guts of Bluebird 
(front centre), whose only bed 


The man of the moment. Far from the least hectored of the team 
is D. Campbell. Pressure was so great he took to a plane to meet 
his appointments. Here he arrives at Goodwood for the first, 


vital, test run. 


for the past week has been a 
shake-down in the hangar. 

This is what lies behind the 
glamour. This, and much more. 
The much more of months of 
patient research. British Petro- 
leum is supplying all the fuel 
and lubricants for Bluebird. At 
its Sunbury Research Station 
enormous overtime effort has 
been put in to solve many 
completely new problems: to 
produce gear oil that would give 
protection up to a stress of 
290,000 Ib. per square inch at 
11,000 r.p.m.in the transmission: 
to find greases that would stand 


up to the temperatures exper- 
ienced in braking from 500m.p.h.: 
such were the problems. They 
have been solved. And, like 
the mechanics, BP’s technicians 
had their reward when, at pre- 
cisely 1.56 p.m. on July 2st. 
Donald Campbell set Bluebird’s 
wheels spinning: for the first 
trip under her own power round 
the test circuit at Goodwood. 

Now Bluebird and Campbell 
have gone to Utah. To smash 
that record for Britain. BP 
wishes him all the luck in the 
world. But whether he succeeds 
or not, it will not be in vain. 
For as Campbell said ‘‘An awful 
lot of research has gone into this 
project and the private motorist 
will certainly enjoy the fruits 
of it.” 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 
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THE END OF A LONG JOURNEY AND THE BEGINNING OF A GRUELLING COMPETITION: THE YOUNG ITALIAN STUDENT, GIANCARLO 


PERIS, WHO HAD BROUGHT THE OLYMPIC TORCH ON THE LAST STAGE OF ITS TRAVELS. 
A journey begun in the heart of the mountainous Peloponnese, at Olympia, {| were engraved the words ‘‘ XVII Olimpiade Roma,’’ and after holding the 
in Southern Greece, was ended on August 25, as the Olympic Torch was torch high above his head, lit the flame which will remain alight through- 


triumphantly borne into the vast arena in Rome by a young Italian student, out the Games. Photographs of the torch’s journey were in our last issue, 
Giancarlo Peris. He ran up to the tall tripod brazier, on whose mount (and others of the opening of the Games appear later in this issue. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1 $d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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UNDER A BLAZING ROMAN SUN: THE MARCH-PAST OF 84 TEAMS COMPETINGIIN T 


The honour of bearing the Union Flag at the head of the British contingent march-past goes, by right of history, to Greece; and it was the Greek team, 






reer 
during the opening march-past fell most deservedly to Dick McTaggart, shown dressed in dark blue and grey, which as usual led the long, winding procession a t 
in the photograph above, who, as lightweight boxing champion, has returned before the 100,000 excited spectators. Soon after them came the huge Aus- boate 


to defend his title, one of few to do so. The traditional honour during the tralian contingent, the girls wearing mustard-coloured dresses, the men 1 ; the I: 
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NGHIN THE OLYMPIC GAMES, WITH THE BRITISH TEAM IN THE FOREGROUND. 


i 


’ 


t 


green and white. According to eye-witness reports, certain countries stood 
out by virtue of their striking costumes: the Austrian girls who wore white 
boaters, the Bahamas competitors with blazers of sea-green, the Fijian kilts, 


the Indian yellow turbans, the New Zealand black blazers. 


And for different 


reasons the teams from such small countries as Liechtenstein and Liberia won 
a special round of applause. As the march-past reached its end the ear-splitting 
sound of three salvoes of guns burst over the stadium, and the traditional doves 
were released, to circle for a moment or two before vanishing. 
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| hes seems strange that the first living creature 

from the earth's surface to go voyaging in the 
empyrean and return alive to tell the tale to his 
master, man, should be a dog. Repulsive as it 
seems to anyone who understands and loves these 
creatures that man should reward his most 
trusting and faithful friend in the animal world 
by shooting him into the sky in a rocket, the fact 
remains that it is not wholly out of keeping 
with the part that dogs themselves have elected 
to play in the scheme of things 
Indeed, it has always appeared to me 
that even man’s most spectacular 
discoveries—Columbus’s voyage to 
America, for instance, or Marco Polo’s 
travels in China—have been com- 
paratively minor essays in adven- 
turousness compared with the dog’s 
astonishingly heroic and enterprising 
feat in breaking the barrier that 
divides man—that unaccountable crea- 
ture of wile and calculation—from the 
life of the beasts. How did this four- 
legged creature, with its herd mind 
and habits, first cross that great divide, 
face man’s cruelty and fearful reac- 
tions, and take his place in the cave 
and in the domestic life of the human 
family ? Fellow huntsman, companion, 
guardian and devoted friend —what an 
unfathomable ocean of history lies 
behind the brown eyes of these lowly 
and devoted creatures that have con- 
trived to enter into and share man’s 
daily round! And in every proper 
human/dog relationship, it is the dog, 
on their terrestrial rambles together, 
who goes before, preceding his master 
with joyous barks and bounding ahead 
among the brambles and bushes seek- 
ing game and adventure for them both. 
So before man himself enters space, 
the dog, it seems, must go first. 

So it has proved, though man has 
still to show he has the faith and courage 
to follow. The first dog to go sky- 
wards never returned, but in the dogs’ 
Valhalla, where every dog that ever 
loved man is reunited to his master, 
that martyred but, like all his kind, 
infinitely forgiving creature no doubt 
rejoices that it was given to him to 
do his chosen lord and master this 
remarkable service. If ever a memorial 
is erected in the Red Square 
hope one day it will be 








canine voyager and pioneer, I shall go — INTEREST AT A PRESS CONFERENCE HELD IN MOSCOW ON AUGUST 22. 

FOR THEIR PEACEFUL DISPOSITION. SO PEACEFUL WERE THEY THAT THEY REFUSED TO 

BARK OVER THE RADIO, BUT OBLIGED LATER. THE UNITED STATES HOPES TO SEND UP 
A SMALL SPIDER MONKEY INTO SPACE, AND RECOVER IT, SHORTLY 


on pilgrimage to see it as I once did 
to the memorial of that other world- 
famous dog, “ Greyfriars Bobby ’’— 
the little mid-1rgth-century Skye terrier who for 
fourteen years insisted on sleeping every night on 
the grave of his master in the churchyard of the 
Greyfriars in Edinburgh. And now the two 
Muscovite mongrels, “ Strelka’’ and “ Belka,”’ 
have done what man has yet to do and gone sailing 
with the stars into the seas of space and—and 
here man, admittedly, must be given some of the 
credit !—have returned safely to earth. Two 
hundred miles up they encircled the world eighteen 
times while those who had despatched them on 
their experimental mission watched their be- 
haviour during their ordeal on a television screen. 
They wore, we are told, rubber breastplates and 
shorts and special suits to protect the recording 
instruments attached to their bodies. ‘‘ They 
were alarmed by the noise of the take-off "’—as 
well they might be!—‘‘and dashed around 
during the first seconds of flight. Then the 
increased force of the pressure on the take-off 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


forced them to the floor. ‘Strelka’ tried to 
resist with her paws, looked around in alarm. 
Then both }ecame still as the ship went into orbit. 
Now came the state of weightlessness. The dogs 
hung in the air, paws and heels hanging limply 
down.’’* 

But dogs, as their friends know, are tough 
as well as faithful and loving. Presently the 
watching scientists, fearful at first that they were 
dead, noted from their telematic instruments that 





aS I RECEIVING DUE ATTENTION AFTER THEIR HISTORIC FLIGHT INTO SPACE AND BACK: THE 
to this lost TWO RUSSIAN DOGS, “ STRELKA" (LEFT) AND “BELKA,” WHO WERE THE CHIEF OBJECTS oF | When it got home it ate a particu- 
THE DOGS WERECHOSEN larly excellent dinner. Dogs, we 


the mongrels’ pulses and breathing were con- 
tinuing. After a time the animals raised their 
heads and looked around them; they were getting 
used to it: ‘‘ one gets used,”’ one of the scientists 
remarked, ‘‘to anything.’’ Presently ‘“ Belka ”’ 
got angry—as well she might !—and started 
barking, I imagine at her prolonged captivity. 
And when the food-container which its human 
makers had installed in the spaceship auto- 
matically opened, the dogs, reassured, started 
eating: “ their first cosmic meal, jelly-like stuff,”’ 
comparable, I suppose, to the curious but 
intriguing snacks with which the proprietors of 
airliners beguile away the tedium of our flights 
to foreign parts! All, in fact, was well; man, the 
inscrutable but trusted, hadn't forgotten dog’s 
dinner. And when, in the fullness of man’s 
pleasure, the space-ship landed on earth in the 


*** The News Chronicle,”” August 23, 1960. 
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middle of a farm, and the waiting scientists, 
hastily summoned, arrived to release the explorers, 


“‘ Belka ’’—which is Russian for Squirrel—and 
Strelka '’—-which means Little Arrow—" ran 


about the meadow, fawning upon people and 
barking merrily.’’ All that had happened was 
forgotten: the dog, true to its nature, had forgiven 
its master everything, for its trust in him, despite 
the apparent hopelessness of its previous plight, 
had been justified. One can imagine the joy of 
that return to earth. I remember 
being told by men of the Sixth Air- 
borne Division when they were practis- 
ing for D-Day that, when their 
dogs were dropped by parachute, 
their tails began to wag some time 
before they reached the ground and, 
that when they got there, their 
first reaction was to run, dragging 
their harness behind them, to the 
nearest tree. 

On the same day that the news 
was released of ‘ Strelka’s”’ and 
“ Belka’s "’ achievement—and that of 
their masters, the Russian scientists 
—the newspapers carried a _ report 
of yet another, though humbler, 
canine adventure. This one occurred 
on the British railway system. A dog, 
waiting for a train on a suburban 
platform with its mistress, fell on 
to the line in the path of a main- 
line express. Its owner expected to 
see its mangled body lying on the 
track, but the wheels of the train 
passed on either side of it and, to 
her amazement and delight, the dog 
was not only alive when the last 
coach had hurtled above it but 
remained completely uninjured. But 
the poor woman’s anxiety was not 
over, for the moment the express had 
passed, the dog, barking loudly, gave 
pursuit. It must, I feel sure, have 
been a terrier, for my own always 
reacted to noise and affront in this 
way—and what could be noisier or 
more affronting than an express train 
thundering over one? Three times 
in its furious pursuit of the receding 
aggressor it touched the live wire, 
but again miraculously survived, to 
be ultimately retrieved, no doubt 
out of breath, by the station staff 
and restored to its mistress. I expect 


know, are like that ! 

This morning, just before writing 
this page, I received a letter from an 
unknown correspondent—a lady—on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain that divides men from one 
another. It is pleasant to know that it doesn’t divide 
dog-lovers. My correspondent’s English was perhaps 
a little unorthodox—though infinitely more intel- 
ligible than my Hungarian would be—but she made 
her meaning crystal clear. ‘‘ I have had once a Dog, 
too,”"’ she wrote; “it was also a noble-minded 
someone. He was a big wolf-dog, quite black and 
beautiful, like a little noble racehorse. He had 
saved me with his life. Though for many years 
I didn’t think to take another dog, but before two 
years I had found a very nice little roe-dog, 
and he can to tell me all with his eyes extremely 
clever, faithfully, and now all my love for her. 
The animals much suffered by us from the badness 
of the man.’’ It would be hard in four sentences, 
however majestic the phrasing, to sum up the 
matter better, or more to touch the heart of a 
fellow dog-lover. 
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A TRADITIONAL PART OF THE OLYMPIC OPENING CEREMONY: THE DOVES OF PEACE WHO CIRCLED 


ROUND AND OVER THE ASSEMBLED TEAMS IN THE STADIUM 


In what is reputed to be the worst August heat-wave in Rome for ten years, 
the Olympic Games duly started on August 25 amid excitement, speculation, 
and a rush on cool drinks and sun-hats. A British competitor very soon had a 
gold medal in her possession—Anita Lonsbrough, who narrowly and brilliantly 
defeated the German girl, Wiltrud Urselmann, in the women’s 200 metres 
breaststroke, and in doing so broke the world record for the event. Another 
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A VIEW OF THE PACKED STADIO OLIMPICO, ROME, DURING THE SOLEMN YET FESTIVE 


OPENING CEREMONIES OF THE I7TH MODERN OLYMPIC GAMES, AUGUST 25. 


IN THE STERN AND MAGNIFICENT SETTING OF THE BASILICA OF MAXENTIUS: GRECO-ROMAN 
WRESTLING TAKING PLACE ON THE SPECIALLY-BUILT PLATFORM UNDER THE ARCHES. 


fine British achievernent was the bronze medal won by Elizabeth Ferris in the 
women’s three-metre springboard diving. A British boxer, too, started well; 
Frank Taylor achieving a spectacular first-round victory in the bantamweight 
event. But the early part of the Games was sadly overshadowed by the 
death of Knut Enamark, the Danish cyclist, who died in hospital after 
collapsing during the 100-kilometre time trial race. 
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“SPYING, the arrest of spies or 
alleged spies, their expulsion 
when occupying positions in which 
they could not be arrested except 
in exceptional circumstances, have 
recently provided a topic prominent in 
the news. I wrote here on the subject 
after Powers had been brought down 
in the territory of Soviet Russia, 
discussing the affair in the main directly and in 
the light of its disastrous effects. It now seems 
worth while to have a look at principle and practice, 
my peg being the announcement made by the 
East German Press Office on August 24. It claimed 
that 147. American agents had been arrested, and 
made the statement more unpleasant by the 
assertion that this haul had been achieved largely 
through information obtained from American 
officers and their agents. It spoke of the seizure 
of wireless transmitters, cameras, forged passes, 
and the like. 


The United States Military Commandant in 
West Berlin replied at once that these allegations 
were pure fantasy. He did not dispute the likeli- 
hood that the East German authorities had 
arrested a few people but claimed that the story as 
it stood had no basis in fact. The element of 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
ESPIONAGE IS EVER WITH US. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


In quiet times the work jogs along uneventfully 
and causes no particular resentment. The policy 
of arresting spies in peace is by no means the 
rule It is almost equally common to list, keep 
under survey, and inspect the correspondence of 
those who are discovered, at the same time 
arranging to pick them all up within a few hours 
of the outbreak of war, if this should follow. 
Chis was the British practice with German spies in 
the country on the eve of the First World War 
it proved highly successful. 


The older traditional outlook on espionage was, 
then, that it was a necessary evil and not one of 
the most serious kind. This petty war was waged 
with certain conventions. Employers of spies 
usually disavowed them if they were caught, 
and the spies themselves did not expect support. 
Moreover, it was notable that, even when a 
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grave enough But suppose, he says 
to himself, that it is the advance guard, 
that it has one special target to reach 
just as the missiles are shot off. In- 
credible, he reasons, or the odds are 
hundreds to one against. But even one 
chance in hundreds causes a shudder 
when so much is at stake. The anxiety, 
horror, and rage so created have 
nothing in common with the reaction to news of 
an agent emptying waste-paper baskets 


On the other hand, the rulers and military 
advisers of this aircraft’s country of origin are 
aware of the gravity of such a mission. We may 
say that it was an act of rashness to carry one out 
on the eve of a vital international conference 
which had taken long to arrange and had been 
welcomed by all the world. That is a question of 
expediency. It is another thing to assert that 
flights of this nature should be altogether aban- 
doned. If a state feels itself to be in danger of 
destruction from long-range weapons, whether 
they take the form of “ stand-off’ aircraft or 
the potentially even more deadly ground-based 
missiles, it will hardly fail to use all the resources 
of science to ascertain the dispositions and 
installations on which attack would be founded 


“~ eR 
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AMONG THE RUINS OF THE U-2 AIRCRAFT OF WHICH HE HAD BEEN THE PILOT: MR. FRANCIS POWERS, SENTENCED TO TEN YEARS’ LOSS OF LIBERTY. 


The wreckage of the United States U-2 aircraft has been placed on public view in Gorky | 
Central Park, Moscow. Its pilot, Mr. Francis Powers, has had several meetings with 
his wife, Barbara, and with his parents. She was permitted a surprise final visit to a 
prison near Moscow on August 24, and was allowed to buy him what gifts she | 


exaggeration may perhaps be taken for granted. 
The first and obvious explanation is that the 
incident is connected with the long-drawn-out 
problem of West Berlin, still no nearer a solution, 
though relatively quiet. The East Germans have 
always asserted that West Berlin is full of spies. 
If so, they are not of one colour only. 


Let us not forget that September is the month 
in which real trouble was expected here, if it came 
at all. Are we then to take it that a fresh crisis 
will be precipitated in the course of September ? 
This is not impossible. On the other hand, the 
East German Government and the East German 
Communist Party are far from controlling the 
destiny of their end of the city. This is a Russian 
prerogative. Mr. Khrushchev will act on various 
considerations, many of which we cannot fathom, 
but we can be sure that the sentiments of East 
Germany will play only a minor part in them. 
This is all I have to say about the announcement of 
August 24. Some further comment may be 
expected from both sides. 


The attitude of the average citizen to espionage 
is that it is unpleasant, immoral, and dangerous, 
but that he does not see how it is to be brought 
to an end because the stakes are very high. 
He realises that few countries would think of 
abandoning it if they knew or even suspected that 
others continued to practise it against themselves. 
It has existed since time immemorial and is 
deeply established over a great part of the world. 


particularly glaring case was unveiled, and wide- 
spread indignation was expressed in the country 
which had been its victim, its military authorities 
remained unmoved. War and peace were issues 
too important to be swayed by incidents which 
were, at bottom, unimportant and irrelevant. 
There was always, of course, a sordid aspect. 
The trade attracted reckless adventurers, some of 
whom took money from both sides. Even this 
might be known to employers. 


It is in the main the aircraft which has upset 
this tradition, though its influence has been rein- 
forced by the power of one means of attack which 
it seeks to uncover, the rocket side. The aircraft 
has been used in war for nearly half a century, 
but only recently have the miraculous heights 
which can be attained with special equipment or 
the almost equally miraculous cameras become 
part of the picture. It is recognised that if an 
invader of air space cannot be compelled to land 
he is liable to be shot down—provided he can be, 
and the Russian defence probably had an enormous 
slice of luck when it brought down Powers. Now 
an aircraft may also carry a nuclear weapon, though 
it is unlikely that a single one would do so. 


So we reach a very different situation. No 
tolerance of such intrusion is possible. Picture the 
mood of one who becomes aware that an aircraft 
belonging to the opposite camp is flying overhead. 
True, if it is alone it is by long odds engaged on 
nothing more than reconnaissance. That may be 


wanted. Her lawyers have put in a plea for clemency and she has written a letter 
to Mr. Khrushchev. Mr. Powers is reported to have told his wife that he was being 
treated with ‘‘ tremendous kindness and consideration" by his prison guards, but it 
was not known when he would next be allowed to meet a member of his, family. 


It will be the less likely to do so if it is aware that 
the other state maintains an active intelligence 
service of high efficiency. 


Upright and not unintelligent people proclaim 
that this is an abomination which must be stopped 
forthwith. If mankind were wholly rational it 
could be stopped. While neither side trusts the 
other a yard it is most unlikely to be ended 
unilaterally ; indeed, if this were to happen and 
a disaster were to result those responsible would 
go down guilty to posterity. The root of the evil 
is not the measures taken but the conditions 
which create them. If those conditions could be 
improved, the problem would be partly solved, and 
perhaps on the way to a full solution. 


So, if we seek a betterment of the situation, 
the only promising course—or the least unpromising 
—is the interminable and so far fruitless search for 
agreement, not for ‘‘ peaceful co-existence,’’ but 
for limitation and inspection. Heaven knows I do 
not want to be too sanguine about its present pros- 
pects, but the consensus of informed opinion is that 
they have of late improved considerably. There 
have indeed been moments when the bargaining 
sides have appeared to be very close to each other. 
Even to read about these discussions is wearisome 
and to take part in them must be an abominable 
experience. Nevertheless, it remains a duty to 
engage in them and to do everything humanly 
possible to achieve success in them. It represents 
not merely a duty but the only real hope of progress. 
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OVER NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. JUST BEFORE FALLING THROUGH AIR: CAPTAIN KITTINGER BEFORE HIS PARACHUTE TELOCHE. FRANCE. ~ PERHAPS THE BIGGEST PUFF- 
HIS RECORD PARACHUTE JUMP: CAPT. KITTINGER OPENED DURING HIS JUMP ON AUGUST 16. ' BALL FOUND THIS YEAR: A LYCOPERDON GIGANTEUM 
The photograph of Captain Kittinger, of the U.S. Air Force, in | and he is also seen here during his free fall of 16 miles. His | yooecu wEIGHED 15 LBS. AND WAS FOUND BY THE 
the gondola of the balloon from which he made his jump was descent took 13 minutes 8 seconds. Captain Kittinger estab- . 
taken by an automatic camera. The jump was over 19 miles, lished four new records by his balloon flight and jump. BOY SEEN HERE HOLDING IT. 


\y 


\ 
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NICOSIA, CYPRUS. INSPECTING TURKISH TROOPS NOW STATIONED THERE 
UNDER THE ZURICH AGREEMENT: ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS, PRESIDENT OF CYPRUS. 
Under the provisions of the Zurich agreement there are 950 Greek and 650 Turkish 
troops stationed in Cyprus. The President of the new republic is seen here during 
a visit he paid to the Turkish troops at their base on the outskirts of Nicosia. 
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NEW YORK, U.S.A. A DEMONSTRATION OF A NEW SINGLE-WHEEL CATWALK MOSCOW, RUSSIA. MAKING AN APPEARANCE ON TELEVISION: “STRELKA” AND “ BELKA,” 
CAR IN THE LINCOLN TUNNEL BETWEEN MANHATTAN AND NEW JERSEY. THE CAR THE TWO FAMOUS SPACE DOGS IN THE STUDIO AT THE TIME OF TRANSMISSION ON AUGUST 22. 
WHICH WILL HELP POLICE SUPERVISE TRAFFIC RUNS ON A SPECIAL GUIDE RAIL. SIR ARTHUR BRYANT WRITES ABOUT THEM IN THIS WEEK'S NOTE BOOK. 
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BAFFIN BAY. THE NUCLEAR SUBMARINE U.S.S. SEADRAGON NEAR THE ICEBERG UNDER WHICH SHE DAVIS STRAIT. THIRTY-NINE ICEBERGS SEEN AS WHITE DOTS ON SEADRAGON'S 
WENT TO INSPECT AND FOUND IT TO BE MORE THAN 300 FT. DEEP RADAR SCREEN DURING HER DRAMATIC JOURNEY TO THE PACIFIC. 
The nuclear submarine Seadragon is the first ship to negotiate the Parry Channel through the : ts ee 
Canadian Archipelago. On her way to Honolulu from New Hampshire she was due to go to / 
the North Pole. Seadragon, 2360 tons, is to join the Pacific Fleet Submarine Force. 
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ROME. TALKING TO HER BROTHER, MR. JOHN KELLY, A MEMBER OF THE U.S. OLYMPICS 
DOUBLE-SCULLS ROWING CREW: PRINCESS GRACE OF MONACO. 


ROME. AT THEIR ARRIVAL FOR THE OLYMPIC GAMES: QUEEN FREDERIKA OF GREE ND —— —— and 7 Grace of Monaco — ae two children arrived in Rome on 
: ugust 28. rincess Grace is seen here in the Olympic Village talking to her brother, 
PRINCESS SOPHIA (LEFT), WHO IS RESERVE FOR THE OLYMPIC YACHTING. Mr. John Kelly. The Greek Royal Family are also in Rome for the Games. 


CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. LIKE A GREAT MUSHROOM: A HUGE CLOUD OF SMOKE SHOOTING 
UP FROM A FOREST FIRE IN THE SIERRA MOUNTAINS, NEAR FOREST HILL. ecciieatbapnesasnistin-istiianbbiaaatninicialiadsiia 


This year the Western States have been devastated by the worst forest fires for thirty years. Cal IFORNIA, U.S.A. Two mousas man wICIIGAN BLUFF BURNING ON AUGUST ‘2: A scene ~) 


In two days, 200,000 acres of forest were burned in Idaho, Montana and California. In 
y Idaho two farm workers have been charged with arson. THAT SHOWS THE TERRIFYING DEVASTATION WHICH HAS BEEN WROUGHT BY FOREST FIRES. } 
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THE EFFECTS OF RAINMAKING: A LARGE CUMULUS CLOUD BEFORE IT WAS SEEDED WITH -—- SAME CLOUD ABOUT HALF-AN-HOUR LATER, WITH RAIN FALLING HEAVILY. IN 0) 


SILVER IODIDE, FED TO THE CLOUD FROM AN AIRCRAFT. } AREA RAINFALL HAS BEEN INCREASED BY 30 PER CENT. 


A. 
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AUSTRALIA. THE FIRST PROOFS 
OF SUCCESSFUL LARGE-SCALE 
RAINMAKING. 


Or August 23 Dr. E. C. Bowen, 
who is in charge of the Australian 
rainmaking experiments, disclosed the 
results of five years of research into 
means of increasing rainfall in Eastern 
Australia. The disclosures, which were 
made at a conference in Israel, have 
been described as the first really con- 
clusive work to show that rainfall can 
be increased to any important degree. 
In the New England area of .Australia 
the rainfall on a piece of land the size 
; Of Israel was increased by 30 per cent. 
from 20 to 24 ins. a year. In another 
experiment conducted in the Snowy 

} Mountains the rainfall was increased 
} by 19percent. Owing to the “‘ random- 
isation ’’ method used, which means 
that the effects of natural rainfall can 
be separated from the actual experi- 
mental results, experts regard the 
results as conclusive. It has been 
calculated that £50,000 spent on seeding 
clouds results in water worth £500,000. 





(Right.) THE RESULTS OF ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL 
RAINMAKING TRIP SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 
ON THE WINGTIP IS THE BURNER IN WHICH 
THE SILVER IODIDE IS TURNED TO SMOKE. 
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A MAP SHOWING FIVE AREAS IN EASTERN AUSTRALIA WHICH ARE USED FOR LARGE-SCALE RAIN- THE TANK BEING FILLED WITH A SOLUTION OF SILVER IODIDE IN ACETONE WHICH 
MAKING. EACH AREA HAS TWO PARTS, ONE FOR SEEDING AND ONE FOR OBSERVATION. PASSES THROUGH THE BURNER, PRODUCING A SMOKE WHICH CAN SEED SUITABLE CLOUDS. 
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SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. THE COFFIN BEING CARRIED INTO THE CEMETERY BY HIS 
SCHOOLFELLOWS OF SCOTS COLLEGE, BELLEVUE HILL, SYDNEY. 
The funeral of Graeme Thorne, the boy who was kidnapped on July 7, took place in 
Sydney on August 20. Boys from his school, Scots College, formed a guard of honour 
outside St. Mark’s Church and also acted as pallbearers. 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. WITH A GUARD OF HONOUR FORMED BY HIS SCHOOL- 
FELLOWS: THE FUNERAL OF GRAEME THORNE, THE KIDNAPPED BOY, ON AUGUST 20. 





DAKAR, SENEGAL. AFTER THE PROCLAMATION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF SENEGAL: 
CROWDS AWAITING THE RETURN OF M. MAMADOU DIA ON AUGUST 22 
The Federation of Mali, which consisted of the two former French colonies of Senegal and 
Soudan, has broken down. 
The situation arose from 
; rivalry between M. Modibo 
ROME. WITH MUSIC AND SONG: THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE INTERNATIONAL ; Keita, Federal Prime 
OLYMPIC COMMITTEE ON AUGUST 20 IN THE E.U.R. PALACE. Minister and Prime Minis- 
The fifty-seventh session of the International Olympic Committee, which can be seen ter of Soudan, and M. 
here, was heralded by full orchestra and chorus. On August 23 Mr. Avery Brundage, Mamadou Dia, the Prime 
of the United States, was re-elected President for a further term of four years. Minister of Senegal. 
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SZEGED, HUNGARY. OPERA IN THE OPEN AIR: A LARGE-SCALE PERFORMANCE OF “ HUNYADI LASZLO,” A HIS- ' GREATEST ROLES IN THE ANCIENT GREEK cuneann op 

TORICAL OPERA BY FERENCZ ERKEL. “HUNYADI LASZLO,” WHICH WAS WRITTEN IN 1844, IS THE MOST POPULAR EPIDAUROS: MARIA CALLAS, THE GREAT SOPRANO. IN 
HUNGARIAN OPERA. THE PERFORMANCE TOOK PLACE AT AN OPEN-AIR THEATRICAL FESTIVAL BELLINI'S “NORMA.” ABOUT 15,000 PEOPLE WERE PRESENT 
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KING SOLOMON’S MINES: ANEW DISCOVERY. 


By BENO ROTHENBERG 


With the revival of interest in Rider Haggard’ s 
work, it is fascinating to take a look at the real King 
Solomon's mines, which ave situated in Isvael, not 
ifrica. Mr. Rothenberg, who is the author of thi 
article, worked for five months in the avea of Wadi 
Timna, Wadi Amram, etc., down to the hills bevond 
Elath, assisted by Professor 


Professor J. Ben Tor, the Hebrew University 
geologist, inspected our finds and identified these 
basalt implements as originating from Arabia, 
south of Aqaba. As we found many more stone 
implements made of the same basalt, I assume 
that at least a part of King Solomon's miners were 
drafted from amongst the 














Ben Tor and Mr. J]. Bar g 7 tribes of Midian, well 
tuva, of the Hebrew Unive _ rf - tal- 
, € Serenens fhuss : known for their metal 
sity, Jerusalem, who wer ; : lurgical skill since earliest 
the geologists, and Mr. H ® Sotonon’s SmecTing SivEs : times The stones, un- 
Preis (Timna Works), the A Roman- Byzantine : fortunately, did not tell us 
enatalicens ~ % STIELTING SITES e/ 4% be 
velaliurgist; Mr. B. H 6 A whether these workers were 
McLeod (U.S.A.; Timna ‘ ROmAN-ByZAnTiNE Mine AEin ; slaves, prisoners-of-war or 
Works), and Dr. B. Ell B Crarconrrmic Mine aon 2 aid em loyees 
S$), ° . , < >es. 
stein, the divector of the © Mepaen Ssemensnr Ps , During < next few 
Timna Works. The Wadi : weeks, we systematically 
Avabah, which contains this 4 ; | - explored the whole of the 
area, has always been A \ , 15-km.-long wall to the 
pointed out as the scene of . & J west of the Timna Va!ley 
y 
great mining activities in oo) NY a , +}? and found several more 
ancient times and it has . TIMWA ‘ large copper mines, with 
attracted many explorers for ’ (Memyen) ; their implements, but also 
. | e . 
that reason. All previous ‘ a if many smaller mining sites. 
archeological reports have 4 A B And everywhere we found 
pointed to the deposits now % °. ¢ = the mysterious “ plates’ 
worked by the modern Israeli : Been Onn + oO next to the mine. 
Timna Copper Works as the qoo A + -}+-+— Oe We now turned to the 
* 
site of Solomon's mines. ‘. ‘ O problem of water supply 
But as the chrysocolla or — ‘s is for the many hundreds of 
from these deposits could > * 4 Eee workers employed at the 
not be extracted by the ~ ; i » er ers munes. Considering the 
ancient heating system, M> ”%) b a : oe enormous heat in _ this 
Rothenberg made investiga 4 “Ee | ° region, the temperature 
tions which  substantiall) —_ . “Tt reaching often 40°-45° C 
reverse former opinion in the shade, I assumed 
about the site of Solomon's that water must have been 
mines He undertook a stored somewhere near the 
geological tour of the Timna mines. I simply could not 
Valley where tt ts dominated accept the longstanding 
in the west by a high theory that water was 








impassable massif. Under- 
neath this wall, in the area 
of a petrified forest, were 
layers of vich copper ore; 
there were many man-made 
holes in the sandstone and other traces of mining 
activity were found in mysterious “ plate’’ cavities 
and well-carved cisterns. Mr. Rothenberg describes 
his further investigations as follows: 


SHORT time after my first tour into this 

marvellous world of petrified trees (Fig. 8), 
[ organised a small expedition to investigate 
thoroughly the whole of the Timna Valley. We 
explored not only the Timna Valley and its 
huge Solomonic copper industry (including the 
preparation of 70 plans of mining and smelting 
sites and the taking of about 600 photo- 
graphs), but in order to get a complete picture, 
we had to extend our investigations as far 
south as Elath and the hills beyond. 

We started our archzological survey at the 
Timna massif. While on the way to its 
Middle White layers—first by Land- Rover and 
then on foot—we found two cisterns cut into 
the rockbed of the wadi and completely 
covered by fine driftsand. To make sure we 
were really dealing with cisterns, we dug into 
the sand-filled holes for about 1 metre, until 
we could clearly see the marks on its walls 
left by the metal chisel of the masons. The 
chisel-marks were as good as identical in all 
Timna cisterns, as were the marks worn 
deeply into the mouth of the cistern by the 
ropes of the drawers of water. 

And then, all of a sudden, we found our- 
selves in front of a steep wall, approximately 
150 metres high and 300 metres long, and 
noticed immediately hundreds of small holes, 
no more than 1 metre deep, cut horizontally 
into the rock, in several rows one above the 
other (Fig. 9). Here we found a great many 
stone implements, granite mortars, dark basalt 
hammers and anvils and red sandstone grinding- 
stones. Near the ‘‘ House of the Overseer ”’ 
we also found a number of potsherds, all of 
doubtless identity: the 1r1th-1oth century B.c., 
the time of King Solomon. These, then, are 
the real mines of biblical times, the ancient 
copper mines we were searching for. 

The most impressive find at the mines was 
a beautifully shaped black basalt hammer 
(Fig. 3), lying to the right of a heavy basalt 
anvil, next to a pile of ore. Behind this lay 
a flat stone, obviously used as a seat. It all 
looked as if the workman had left his seat 
only for a moment, intending to return 


forthwith—-but never returned WERE 





FIG. 1. A MAP SHOWING THE POSITIONS OF THE SOLO- 2 

MONIC MINES AT WADI TIMNA AND WADI AMRAM AND from as far as Elath or 

LATER WORKINGS IN THE NEGEV IN RELATION TO 
JORDAN AND SINAI. 


FIG. 3 








brought on camel - back 


Ezion Geber, on the shores 
of the Red Sea. 

After a thorough search 
we found the solution of our problem: we dis 
covered a whole line of cisterns, cut into the whit« 
rock, right underneath the mines. Every 2 or 
3 metres, wherever there was a crack in the rock 
or a crevice through which rainwater would flow 
down, cisterns were dug into the rock, all made 
to the same measurements, with the same chisels 
and tools. After we had found the first few 
cisterns, cut directly into the wall of the mine, 


383 
it became comparatively easy to find the great 
number of cisterns of Solomon’s mines. We 
discovered about 200 cisterns in Wadi Timna and 
many more in Wadi Amram (formerly W. Amrani, 
9 km. north of Elath). 

The most astonishing discovery we made in 
this last-mentioned wadi. Inside man-made caves 
we found a whole system of open cisterns, 
12-20 metres deep. These cisterns—some bell- 
shaped and others tube-shaped, and capable of 
storing large quantities of rainwater—were inter- 
connected by small channels. The main water 
supply reached this cave-cistern system through 
a low tunnel driven through the side of the 
mountain in order to catch rainwater run-off from 
the plateau above. 

After the discovery of the ancient copper mines 
and their water supply system, there still remained 
the problem of the “ plates’ at the mines. We 
only succeeded in solving this problem after we 
explored the smelting sites in the Timna Valley. 

Some of the ruins and many of the slag- 
piles had been found and described previously 
(F. Frank, N. Glueck) in this region. We ex- 
plored again all three arms of Wadi Timna and 
found ten large industrial installations, as well as 
a number of smaller sites. At all of these instal- 
lations we collected large quantities of potsherds, 
belonging to the 11th-1oth century B.c., the days 
of King Solomon. We also collected many stone 
implements, hammers, grinders, mortars, (Figs. 4 
and 5), etc., made of the same material and 
according to the same measurements as those 
found at the mines, except for the black South 
Arabian basalt, which we did not find at the 
smelting sites. It seems that the stone implements 
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FIG. 2. WHERE KING SOLOMON’S COPPER WAS MINED: 
A MAP SHOWING WADI TIMNA. THE MODERN COPPER 
MINE, WHICH WORKS CHRYSOCOLLA ORE, FORMERLY 


% THOUGHT TO BE THE SITE OF KING SOLOMON’S MINES, 


CAN BE SEEN AT SOME DISTANCE FROM WHERE THE 
NEW DISCOVERIES HAVE BEEN MADE. 


were issued to the workers by one or several 
central stores. 

We also found a small quantity of pots- 
herds dating to the early 11th century B.c., 
i.e., from some time before Solomon, and we 
also could establish that some time after 
Solomon copper was produced in Wadi Timna. 
Yet it became clear to us that the ten major 
smelting sites in Wadi Timna and the huge 
site in Wadi Amram were planned and built 
by Solomon’s craftsmen, and the map of the 
Timna region (Fig. 2) clearly shows that even 
the location of the sites in the centre of the 
Timna Valley, at equal distances from the 
mines, was carefully chosen. 


a In spite of the most intensive investigation 
pea of all masonry, ruins of buildings and walls 


* in the Timna Valley and wherever else in 
Wadi Arabah copper slag pointed to smelting 
sites, we were unable to discover any sign of 
furnaces. No building remains of any kind 
were found bearing marks of fire or of great 
heat. Mr. B. H. McLeod, metallurgical 
adviser to the Timna Copper Works, kindly 
assisted us in the investigation of the actual 
smelting process. Thus we finally succeeded 
to solve the riddle of the non-existing 
smelting furnaces. It became evident that 
no smelting furnaces were ever built in 


aes Wadi Timna or any other wadi at the 


THE MOST IMPRESSIVE FIND AT THE MINES: A BEAUTIFULLY-SHAPED 
BLACK BASALT HAMMER AND ITS HEAVY BASALT ANVIL. THESE IMPLEMENTS 
IDENTIFIED AS ORIGINATING FROM ARABIA, SOUTH OF AQABA 


west side of the Arabah, nor were pottery 
crucibles used in the process of extracting 


the copper from the ore. [Continued overleaf. 
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FIG. 4.. MORTARS AND GRINDERS WHICH WERE USED BY SOLOMON’S METAL 
WORKERS FOR CRUSHING THE ORE AND MIXING IT WITH CHARCOAL AND FLUX. 





Continued.| As the metallurgy of the Solomon enterprise is still being 
investigated, we shall here only draw a preliminary picture, without 
going into details. The copper ore was crushed and mixed with finely 
ground flux and charcoal. This mixture was slowly dispersed on to 
an open charcoal fire. After we had reached this conclusion in theory, 
during thorough discussion of the problem involved with Mr. B. H. 
McLeod, my expedition went out again into the field to try and find 
actual archzological evidence for our metallurgical reconstruction. 
We searched for several days and returned with enough archzological 
finds to substantiate our assumptions. We found [Continued below. 





FIG. 5. RED SANDSTONE GRINDERS AND A BLACK BASALT ANVIL WHICH WERE 
FOUND AT THE COPPER MINES. 








FIG. 6. A CLOSE-UP OF COPPER SLAG FROM ONE OF THE TEN BIG SMELTING 
e 


SITES WHICH WERE DISCOVERED AT WADI TIMNA. 
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TRATED 
ONE OF THE SOURCES OF SOLOMON’S FAMOUS 
WEALTH: THE MINES OF WADI TIMNA. 
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FIG. 7. WITNESS TO THE ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF THIS ANCIENT INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE: A BIG 
PILE OF COPPER SLAG FOUND NEAR A SMELTING SITE. 








WITH PETRIFIED TREES LYING AT ITS BASE: ONE OF THE MOSTsIMPRESSIVE OF THE MINES 
FROM WHICH SOLOMON’S MINERAL WEALTH WAS DRAWN. 


Continued.| sites of open charcoal fires, various fluxes, quantities of charcoal and many 
stone implements used for the preparation of the smelting mixture. The decisive 
evidence was the discovery, underneath a big pile of slag, of a charcoal fire extinguished 
before burning out, showing the slag on top, the half-burned charcoal underneath and 
a quantity of copper pellets at the bottom. Starting our reconstruction right at the huge 
white sandstone walls, we see the miners digging for the copper-ore and removing big 
chunks of sandstone together with the embedded ore. These had to be crushed and the 
green-blue pieces of ore sorted out by hand. But where was this done ? Formulating 
this question was already halfway to finding the solution to our problem: the slopes 
of the “ plates "" were labour camps and the “ plates ” themselves (Fig. 11) were small 
plots, levelled and cleaned, used to contain the ore brought from the mines. Here the 
miners crushed and sorted the small bits of ore from the waste sandstone. In order to 
check this theory, we made an additional visit at the site of the “ plates ’’ and found it 
really covered with tiny green bits of copper ore. From the mines and “ plates ’’ the 
ore was sent to the smelting sites in Wadi Timna. In the many workshops at these sites 
the finely ground mixture was prepared. In some of the buildings at the smelting camps 
we subsequently found samples of this mixture, not yet quite ground [Continued opposite. 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED MINES OF SOLOMON IN THE NEGEV. 


WITH MANY MAN-MADE HOLES VISIBLE IN THE FACE OF THE COPPER-BEARING 
WHITE SANDSTONE CLIFF: A SOLOMONIC MINE IN WADI TIMNA. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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OF THE WADI ON THE WAY FROM THE MINES TO THE SMELTING SITES. 


—_ aad 
FIG. 10. PART OF A HIGHLY ORGANISED WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM: A CISTERN CUT INTO THE SIDE : 


FIG. 12. AN OPEN CISTERN AT THE FOOT OF ONE OF THE MINES BEING INSPECTED BY ; 
A MEMBER OF THE EXPEDITION. AN INSCRIPTION IS TO THE LEFT OF THE CISTERN. | 


FIG. 11. PROTECTED BY MASONRY AGAINST THE NORTH WIND: FIVE OF THE “PLATES” OR 
CAVITIES WHICH ARE STILL COVERED WITH SOME OF THE ORE THAT WAS CRUSHED ON THEM. : 


Continued.| finely enough. The open charcoal fires burned in flat cavities to attain the temperature (1083°C.) required for the smelting of the ore, inside 


(diameter 60-70 cms.) in the ground. .These cavities were often strengthened 
around the edges by layers of clay, in order to avoid the running out, 
prematurely, of the fluid metal and slag. We found many small pottery 
pieces at the sites of the fires, in form like the broken base of a bottle, 
with a small hole through the centre. All the pieces found were burned at high 
temperature on the outside only. After many investigations and experiments, 
we came to the conclusion that these curious pottery pieces were the nozzles 
of bellows used to keep the charcoal fire going. Some previous explorers took 
burned clay-pieces, found at the smelting sites, as remains of clay crucibles 
used in the melting process. Yet, it would seem impossible at that time to 
extract copper from its ore in a closed crucible heated from the outside. Direct 
contact with fire and charcoal and a sufficient supply of air would be necessary 
for the extraction of copper from ore. On the other hand, it seems impossible 


a thick clay crucible, by heating it from the outside on a charcoal fire. The 
ready mixture was slowly dispersed onto the open fire and reduced to metallic 
copper, settling down in the form of a flat copper-ingot at the bottom of the 
cavity. Thereafter the copper was removed and the copper pellets, remaining 
in the slag, knocked out and collected. The half-burned charcoal fire found at 
one of the sites, as mentioned before, showed the many details of this process. 
Mr. McLeod estimated the quantity of copper produced by one such fire-place 
at one burning as approximately 5-10 kg. Considering this estimate and the 
fact that at all the ten big smelting sites in Wadi Timna very many such fires 
must have burned constantly, we can imagine the economic importance of this 
ancient industrial enterprise. It is therefore understandable that the land of 
Israel is described in Deuteronomy (8, 9) as ‘a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” 
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A SHERIDAN LOOKS AT HER WORLD. 


“ BETSY SHERIDAN’S JOURNAL.” 


WE have been told by many a /audator temporis 
acti, above all by Talleyrand, that only those 
who lived before the French Revolution really 
knew what living meant, and in these pages we 
are transported back into that lost world. The 
Bastille had indeed fallen when Betsy wrote the 
last of these letters to her sister in Dublin, but she 
makes no mention of the fact or of its consequences ; 
the sun still shone on the crowds who idled so 
gracefully in Bath and London, and no one, least 
of all the Prime Minister, William Pitt, had the 
slightest inkling of the coming storm which was to 
rage for the next twenty-five years. It is the 
supreme merit of this book that above the noise 
of the mob howling round the guillotine and of the 
roar of the guns on a hundred battlefields it 
still enables us to hear the tinkle of the 
tea-cups and the clink of the glasses 
at the parties which Betsy and her 
circle attended in those far-off 
care-free days before the world 
started talking: 


Reason, philosophy, fiddledum, 
diddledum ; 

Peace and fraternity, higgledy, 
piggledy 


Betsy lived until 1788 
with her father, Thomas 
Sheridan, who was one of 
those men who is always 
busy with some scheme or 
another, but whose abilities 
and efforts never seem to 
meet with success. Everyone 
admitted that he was a very 
worthy man, but no one could 
deny that he was also pom- 
pous, dull, and irritating. 
Johnson admirably summed him 
up with the remark, ‘“‘ Why sir, 
Sherry is dull, naturally dull; 
but it must have taken him a 
great deal of pains to become 
what we now see him. Such an 
excess of stupidity, sir, is not in 
nature.”’ 


When Thomas Sheridan died 

his daughter took up her residence with her brother, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and under his roof she 
found herself not merely on the fringe, but in the 
very centre, of the great world. Sheridan was at the 
apogee of his political career, the King was mad, 
and the Whigs appeared to be likely to get back into 
office under the regency of the Prince of Wales. 
Betsy was as vehement a Whig as anyone, and she 
gave her sister all the gossip from that point of 
view that she could collect: 


The accounts from Kew are worse and worse. For 
several days past he has had the Strait waistcoat and 
has been obliged to be lash’d down in bed beside 
Great Wars and Rumours of Wars among the medical 
Tribe—Willis abuses the regular Physicians and they 
Scout him. He certainly acted a Strange part on 
Teusday last—In the course of the debate a Note 
from him was deliver'd to Mr. Pitt informing him that 
within a few hours the K——— had had a very great and 
sudden change for the better and that he had con- 
tinued some hours in that State of amendment, and 
that he (Doctor Willis) had now the strongest hopes of 
a perfect recovery in a very short time. The note was 
circulated thro’ the House, and ‘tis not a very un- 
reasonable supposition that many might be influenced in 
their vote by such a prospect being held out to them 


The ruse, if it were such, succeeded, for the next 
day Betsy had to write “‘ Pitt’s majority I see is 
encreased tho’ we had every reason to expect 
otherwise.”’ 


The Prime Minister was helped by the mistakes 
of his opponents, not least by those of Sheridan 
himself. Fox rashly asserted that the Prince had 
as clear a right to exercise the sovereignty as he 
would have had if the King were dead; Burke 
supported him; and Sheridan was ill-advised 
enough to warn Pitt of the danger of provoking 
the Prince to assert his right. In this way the 
Whigs lost valuable time, and were made to 
appear indecently eager to get into office: indeed, 
the behaviour of Fox was not inappropriately 
compared with that of Falstaff on hearing of the 
death of Henry IV. 


















THE RECIPIENT OF BETSY’S JOURNAL: HER 
ELDER SISTER, ALICIA LEFANU. 
(From a miniature in the Editor's possession.) 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


Yet even if the Whigs had succeeded in re- 
gaining office at this time they did not intend to 
offer Sheridan anything more than the Treasurer- 
ship of the Navy: as in the case of Burke, they 
were prepared to avail themselves of his genius, 
but not to pay an adequate price. The Whig 
oligarchy was, if anything, even narrower 
than the Venetian, though where Sheridan 
was concerned it had the excuse of his debts 
and of his devotion to the bottle. The Tories 
were much more generous to recruits from 
outside aristocratic circles, as the careers 
of such statesmen as Canning and Huskisson 
abundantly prove. 


If Betsy whole-heartedly approved of her 
brother's politics the same was not 
the case with his amours: in 
particular his liaison with Lady 
Duncannon was by no means 
to her liking. Matters 
between them had, in fact, 
gone so far that the in- 
jured husband actually 
began a suit in Doctors’ 
Commons, and was only 
induced to withdraw it 
for political reasons by 
the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Sheridan, when 
brought to book, was 
deeply penitent: he 
implored his wife to 
forgive him, and swore 
that if ever he gave her 
the least cause for 
uneasiness again, he 
would be ready to endure 
the most fearful retribution 
a just heaven could rain on 
his head; but in the very 
middle of these prayers and 
asseverations he was dis- 
covered lockedina bedroom 
in a remote part of the house 
with the governess. 





In these circumstances it is 
not surprising to find Betsy 
writing on one occasion of a supper-party, ‘‘Opposite 
to us Lady Duncannon as a Soeur Grise, casting 
many tender looks 
across the table which 
to my great joy did 
not seem much attended 
to,’’ and when the lady 
in question left the 
country she certainly 
did not mince her words, 
“Lady Duncannon is, 
thank God, gone to 
Bruxelles. I should not 
be sorry to hear that 
she was drown’d on her 
way thither.” 


So we saunter 
through the salons of a 
dying world, and meet 
many varied types of 
society. There was 
Charles James Fox, of 
whom Betsy wrote that 
“the good humour and 
simplicity of his manners 
is truly delightful,” 
while one supper-party 
in particular ‘* was more 
pleasant than usual as 
I had an opportunity 
of seeing and hearing 
Mr. Fox more at my 
ease." Then there was 
Prinny, whom Betsy 
always seems to have 
found on his best be- 
haviour, and whom she recalls singing in a Trio 
with the comment, “‘ He has a good voice and . . 
seem'd to me to sing very well.’ Burke she did 
not rate so high as Fox as an orator; she heard 
him at the Trial of Warren Hastings, and wrote to 
her sister, ‘‘ His manner is so much against him 
that it must require time to grow in any degree 





BETSY SHERIDAN: FROM A PAINTING BY AN UNKNOWN 
ARTIST IN THE POSSESSION OF THE EDITOR OF THIS BOOK 
BETSY WAS THE YOUNGER SISTER OF THE CELEBRATED 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
The illustrations from the book “* Betsy Sheridan's Journal " are reproduced 
by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Edited By WILLIAM LEFANU.* 


reconciled to it, but once done it is impossible not 
to admire his flow of language and force of imagi- 
nation.’’ At the other end of the scale was the 
third Viscount Bolingbroke who made a habit of 
committing incest with his half-sister. ‘‘ Lady 


Bolingbroke, to prevent if possible the horrid 





A PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
INTO WHOSE GLITTERING CIRCLE HIS SISTER BETSY WAS DRAWN. 


(From the British Museum Catalogue of Portraits.) 


story getting wind, went abroad with her and 
nursed her lying-in. Yet so harden’d were they 
in vice, that she was soon after with child again,”’ 
whereupon Lady Bolingbroke who would appear 
to have been a particularly long-suffering woman, 
perfomed the same kind office once more. The 
incestuous young lady, according to Betsy, “ is 
about one and twenty 
but does not appear 
more than eighteen, and 
I thought had a look of 
innocence and sim- 
plicity.”’ 


On the whole Betsy 
is charitable towards her 
own sex, though by 
nature she was inclined 
to be shy, and she never 
took very kindly to 
“ fine ladies.’’ The one 
who is most prominent 
in these pages is Mrs. 
Crewe, whose beauty 
was such that Fanny 
Burney said of her, ‘‘ she 
uglifies everything near 
her.”’ As, however, she 
was one of the many 
women with whom 
Sheridan had an affaire, 
Betsy did not see her 
through quite the rose- 
ate spectacles of some 
of her contemporaries, 
nor did she know her 
when her face and her 
figure were at their best. 


Having married a 
forebear of the editor 
of these letters Betsy 
lived on until 1837, almost the last survivor of 
that gifted circle whose activities she so vividly 
described to her sister. 


* “ Betsy Sheridan’s Journal: Letters from Sheridan's 
Sister, 1784-1786 and 1788-1790." Edited by William 
LeFanu. Illustrated. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 30s.) 








PERSUADING HER CUBS TO CROSS THE 
RIVER: “ELSA,” WHO HAD BROUGHT 
THEM FOR MRS. ADAMSON TO SEE. 


N this page and on pages 388- 
389 we show new pictures 

of ‘Elsa,’’ the lioness whose 
story, told by Joy Adamson in her 
book ‘‘ Born Free,’’ caught the 
imagination of the world. Mrs. 
Adamson ended her book with 
the hope that one day “ Elsa”’ 
‘‘may walk into camp followed 
by a litter of strapping cubs.” 
Special permission has been given 
to The Illustrated London News 
to reproduce these photographs 
of the most famous wild family 
in the world, which were brought 
back by Mr. W. A. R. Collins, the 
publisher, after his visit to the 
Adamsons. The success of the 
book, ‘‘ Born Free,’’ has been 
phenomenal throughout the 
world, the British edition having 
already sold 100,000 copies with- 
in five months of publication. 
Collins are putting in hand 
further editions with a target of 
200,000 by Christmas. In 
America it has likewise reached 
top place of the best-seller lists. 
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NEW PICTURES OF “ELSA,” THE LIONESS 
OF “BORN FREE,’ WITH HER CUBS. 


AFTER GOING TO THE FAR BANK TO FETCH HER CUBS: “ ELSA” BRINGING TWO OF THEM IN HER 


TRAIN. THE THIRD, THE “SHY ONE,” WAS TOO FRIGHTENED TO COME. 








ore, al » 


BRINGING THE “SHY ONE” ACROSS THE RIVER IN HER MOUTH: “ELSA,” WHO PROUDLY SHOWED HER CUBS TO 
HER FOSTER-MOTHER, MRS. ADAMSON. 


“ ELSA’S " FAMILY PLAYING ON A TREE-TRUNK: THE THREE CUBS WHICH “ ELSA " AND MRS. ADAMSON WATCHING THE CUBS ENJOYING A MEAL: A SCENE WHICH, IN ITS MUTE UNDERSTANDING, 


WERE BORN LAST DECEMBER. 





CONTAINS THE WHOLE OF THEIR RELATIONSHIP. 
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THE MOST FAMOUS 1 ANIMAL IN THE WORLD: “ELSA” THE LIONESS AND HER F-. 


“Elsa” can be seen here calmly watching over her three cubs which closely 
resemble the pictures of her at the same age which can be seen in “ Born Free.”’ 
Mrs. Adamson, who with her husband, the Senior Game Warden of the 


Northern Frontier District of Kenya, brought “ Elsa ’’ up, taught her to develop 
her natural instincts, and so when the time came for “‘ Elsa” to return to 
freedom she was not at a loss in a strange world. Perhaps the most remarkable 


side to this story is the way in which “ Elsa " has never forgotten the Adamsons; 
whenever they visit her area she comes out of the bush to resume their old 
relationship for a few days. Afterwards she returns to the lion with which 
she has mated. These photographs show the occasion when “ Elsa” brought 
her cubs for Mrs. Adamson to see for the first time. The cubs were born 
on December 20, 1959. There can be few more unusual stories than this in 
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HER FAMILY OF CUBS WHICH SHE BROUGHT BACK FOR HER FOSTER-PARENTS TO SEE. 


sons ; 
old 
hich 
ught 
born 
is in 


the whole of animal literature. It is especially gratifying to think that ‘‘ Elsa,’’ 
although she has received so much publicity, has not suffered any check 
on her way of living. The connection between the two worlds in which “ Elsa ”’ 
has lived is not that of ciné-cameras, journalists and loud-mouthed tourists, 
but it is the feeling and understanding between herself and the foster-parents 
who looked after her from the time she was four days old until she wanted 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


to go off and live her own life. It is an understanding that few human beings 
are capable of achieving, and it worked through the exercise of a sympathy 
which never, on the one hand, permitted ‘ Elsa’ to become a pet nor, on the 
other, allowed her to be regarded as a bundle of mechanical responses. Mrs. 
Adamson says that they gave “Elsa’’ her freedom at the cost of a bitter 
wrench. That suffering must be more than compensated by ‘‘ Elsa’s’’ gratitude. 
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HAVE been 

spending an 
hour in the Withers- 
dane garden of Wye 
College, which I 
have mentioned 
more than once 
For. the benefit of 
any reader who does not know it, Wye College 
is the London University College at Wye in 
East Kent where young men and women from 
all over Britain and the Commonwealth read and 
work for degrees in agriculture and horticulture, 
while scientists and post-graduate students do 
valuable research work in the same subjects. 
Withersdane is the residential hall for women 
students: it has, among other amenities, one of 
the most perfect small concert-halls of 
modern design, in Europe. Its garden, 
with magnificent views over the Downs, is 
one of the most charming medium-sized 
gardens in England, and probably the best 
kept: its perfect lawns and grass paths, 
its weedless borders, its clever planting 
schemes, the vigorous health of all the plants, 
are a standing reproach to all careless 
gardeners. There is an immense mulberry 
tree which does not flop about on i 














iron 
supports but stands up as firmly and straight 
as a specimen oak. The herb garden contains 
a remarkable collection of herbs and “‘herbal”’ 
shrubs, including woad. And this year there 
is an amusing example of formal “ Victorian ”’ 
bedding-out gardening, a useful reminder 
of a taste now past. There is a small pool of 
aquatic plants very cunningly associated 
together. The range of plants, from scree 
and-rock alpines, to exotic trees and shrubs, 
is very wide. By the way, the lace-cap 
hydrangeas at Wye give the lie to my claim 
that this genus only really flourishes in the 
west. 


My visit had a practical purpose, how- 
ever. I wanted to see what plants I might 
put into our own new borders other than 
those I have already decided on; to be, in 
fact, reminded of good late-summer flowers 
I might have overlooked 


The most striking, and to me the most 
attractive, were the galtonias, perhaps more 
commonly known as Hyacinthus candicans. 
Why ...I have asked the question about 
other species in the past . . . is this splendid 
bulbous plant not more commonly to be met 
with ? Why, for that matter, have I not 
long since planted it myself? The omission 
is being remedied, the bulbs have been 
ordered; they are, incidentally, quite cheap. 


Galtonias belong to the Liliaceae, are 
natives of South Africa, and are related to our own 
bluebells. They have long, flat, linear leaves out 
of which rises a stalk about 30 ins. long bearing 
a loose raceme of very large and well-shaped, 
creamy white bell flowers. These must be 
wonderful for cutting and flower arrangement. 
In the border they should be planted in 
clumps and then left alone indefinitely, 7 
to come up year after year. They are ; 
hardy, and not particularly fussyabout 
soil, though preferring it light, porous / 
and well-drained. The bulbs should be 
ordered now and planted in the spring ; 
about 6 ins. deep or a little more. j 
There are three species and at least one 
hybrid, but the only one which really 
matters is the species Galtonia (or 
Hyacinthus) candicans. 


A completely different genus which 
also bearsits roughly bell-shaped flowers 
in a loose raceme at the top of a tall 
stalk, and with which I was much 


CANDICANS, 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


radical, broad, almost round or oval, and the 
habit such that they compose handsome clumps 
of green or glaucous foliage. The flower stalks of 
the better sorts rise well above the leaves, and the 


tubular or trumpet-shaped flowers—my “ roughly 


bell-shaped ”’ is a very imperfect description—are, 
for the most part, in curious shades of lilac, 
lavender, purple splashed or speckled with 


white; or they may be pure white. There is a 
number of species and I presume that some garden 
varieties are hybrids. The tall kinds are H. albo 
marginata which grows to 30 ins., has green 


leaves edged with white and heliotrope-coloured 
flowers; H. sieboldiana or glauca which has grey- 
green foliage and white flowers; and H. ventricosa 


WITH 


BLUEBELLS. Photograph by J. E. Downward. 
whose narrower leaves are blue-green and whose 
flowers, on 3-ft. stems, are deep lavender. Shorter 
forms are, H. aurea maculata which only reaches 
about 12 ins. and has lavender-blue flowers: 
H. lancifolia with spear-shaped leaves and racemes 
of lilac-blue hanging flowers, which grows to 
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A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 
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THREE LATE-SUMMER BEAUTIES. 





AN EXCELLENT LATE-SUMMER FLOWER THAT IS FAR LESS COMMONLY MET 
WITH IN ENGLISH GARDENS THAN IT DESERVES: GALTONIA (HYACINTHUS) 
ITS FINE CREAMY WHITE, BELL-SHAPED FLOWERS, 
SUPPORTED ON A STALK ABOUT 30 INS. LONG. IT IS RELATED TO OUR OWN 
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about 20 ins.; and 
H. subcordata which 
reaches 20 to 24ins., 
and has fragrant 
white flowers. 
Hostas can be used 
to fill up dark 
corners where 
they can turn a scene of desolation into one of 
pleasant forms and colours. They are quite 
cheap, easily propagated by division of the 
tuberous roots in spring or even, by the patient, 
from seed if you can get it. I am thinking of 
using some of them for lily-bulb “ cover,” instead of 
the more conventional plantings for that purpose. 











The third genus I noted at Wye, for planting 
here at home, was Acanthus, another which 
seems to me to have been much neglected. 
I have just looked for it in nine nursery- 
men’s catalogues: I find the genus in only 
two of them, represented in one case by a 
single species and in the other by three. 
There are, in fact, about twenty species, but 
they are not all hardy in Britain. Those 
which are, form large, neat clumps of very 
deep green, shiny, spiny leaves (the 
botanists’ word is pinnatifid) which are 
exceedingly handsome. From these rise the 
flower spikes of 18 or 20 ins. tall, the 
flowers covering the stalks from bottom to 
top, and being tubular and hooded, not 
entirely unlike great dead-nettle flowers, 
but in colour white and rose-pink, or 
purple. These plants can be grown from 
seed under glass, or bought from a nursery 
and planted in autumn or better still in 
spring. Although they will “do” in half 
shade and poor soil, for a really good 
performance they need deep loam and full 
sun; and their marginal hardiness may call 
for a winter mulch of bracken or straw in 
really cold districts. I know three garden 
species, but there may be several other 
“cultivars ’’ as the text-books say, i.e. 
garden varieties. A. mollis has very handsome 
foliage, its flower spikes attain over 3 ft., 
and the hooded flowers are _lilac-pink. 
A. latifolius reaches about 2 ft. at best, and 
its flowers are more substantial. It is 
probably not a species, but a variety of 


A. mollis. A. spinosus var. spinosissimus 
has exceptionally spiny foliage, and 
rose-purple flowers. It may reach 3 ft. 
or more, 


I was reminded by seeing them in the 
Withersdane garden that, whereas agapan- 
thus are usually considered by most gardeners 
to be tender, many of them are in fact quite 
hardy and can be planted out of doors, at 
least in the south, and left to increase 
into good clumps. From South Africa, like galtonias, 
they would look very well in association with the 
latter, though, conventionally, they are treated as 
water-side plants. The great heads of blue flowers 
are very beautiful against a background of 
shrubs. Apparently the narrow-leaved varieties 
are hardier than those with broad 
leaves. The commonest garden variety 
is umbellatus ; in flore pleno the flowers 
are double, as the name tells us; a good 
white variety is grandiflorus albus. 
Incidentally, the name A. umbellatus is 
no longer correct: it should _ be 
A. africanus ; but nurserymen still use 
the older name. There is a very pretty 
little dwarf form, but I do not know 
its name. 


Finally, I made a note of two 
veronicas to be planted in a new mixed 
border. Both are V. speciosa varieties ; 
a reminder of what this means may be 
necessary, for the genus is enormous and 
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mon name for these plants is Plantain 
Lily and that gives some slight idea 
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were La Seduisante, which has bright 
crimson flowers; and Rudigore, deep 
purplish red. 
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RECEIVING THE POPE’S BLESSING: OLYMPIC ATHLETES BEFORE THE GAMES. 
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(Above.) 

THE SCENE IN ST. PETER'’S 
SQUARE ON AUGUST 24, 
WHEN POPE JOHN XXIII 
BLESSED 3500 OLYMPIC 
ATHLETES. THE CROWD 
OF TOURISTS AND SPEC- 
TATORS NUMBERED 

ABOUT 200,000. 


N the evening of 
August 24—the 
eve of the opening of 
the Olympic Games 
His Holiness Pope 
John XXIII wel- 
comed a great gather- 
ing of athletes, 
tourists and Italians 
in St. Peter’s Square. 
Among the 3500 
athletes who were 
present to receive the 
Pope’s blessing were 
ten Russians. The 
Polish contingent 
was present in full 
strength. The Pope, 
in his speech, stated 
that he hoped 
the occasion would 
give all competitors 
a higher appreciation 
of the athlete’s dig- 
nity and of the spiri- 
tual voice of Rome. 
Replying in Latin 
to a Latin address 
[Continued opposite. 
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Continued.] 

of homage from 
Signor Andreotti, 
Chairman of the or- 
ganising committee 
of the Games, the 
Pope commended the 
principle, ‘‘ May the 
best man win.”’ For 
the occasion a tem- 
porary throne was 
erected under a 
canopy at the top 
of the steps in front 
of the Basilica. The 
140 statues of saints 
and popes surmount- 
ing the colonnades 
were all floodlit at 
dusk. Later, the 
Olympic torch ar- 
rived, after its jour- 
ney from Olympia, 
Greece, at the Capi- 
tol, where the Mayor 
of Rome, Signor 
Ciotcetti, gave an 
address of welcome. 


(Left.) 

THE POPE, SEATED ON A 
TEMPORARY THRONE AT 
THE TOP OF THE STEPS 
LEADING TO ST. PETER’S, 
GRANTING AN AUDIENCE 
TO OLYMPIC ATHLETES 
AND OFFICIALS ON 

AUGUST 24. 
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ROME—WHERE THE WORLD’S ATHLETES ARE 
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ITALY'S HOCKEY 
TEAM AT PRACTICE 
IN THE MARBLE 
STADIUM. FOR THE 
PAST SIX OLYMPIC 
GAMES-—SINCE 1928 

INDIA HAS WON THIS 

COMPETITION. 


WITH FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS ON HER SKIRT: A ROMAN GIRL DISPLAYING 
ATTRACTIVE CLOTHES WHICH SEEMS TO CAPTURE THE SPIRIT OF THE GAMES. 


~~. 
o—_~,. 
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WHERE MOST OF THE COMPETITIONS ARE TAKING PLACE: (1) OLYMPIC STADIUM (TRACK AND FIELD 

EVENTS); (2) MARBLE STADIUM (HOCKEY); (3) SWIMMING STADIUM; (4) FLAMINIUM STADIUM 

(SOCCER); (5) PALAZZETTO DELLO SPORT (INDOOR EVENTS SUCH AS BASKETBALL); (6) OLYMPIC 
VILLAGE; (7) ACQUA ACETOSA TRAINING GROUNDS. 


4 . F438 "See 
IN THE OLYMPIC VILLAGE: A TYPICAL THREE-BEDDED ROOM. EACH UNIT HAS ITS OWN KITCHEN 
AND BATH, AND THE COMPLETE VILLAGE ACCOMMODATES ABOUT 8000 ATHLETES. 


IN ONE O 


are, of 

| sapeepedreenccicnggd for the Twelfth Olympic Games, which opened with the and the 
customary ceremony in the Stadio Olimpico on August 25, had been in good re 

progress since 1956. There is no doubt that the Italian Government intends the Pope wi 

1960 Games to be a great showpiece, and no effort or expense has been spared Square. 

to provide the most up-to-date arenas and the most comfortable living-quarters The sa 
for the world’s athletes. The estimated cost of the vast building programme, and, late 

which includes two sports palaces, a cycle racing track, half a dozen swimming medals 

pools and some smaller stadiums and sports grounds for training, is in the region In the 

of £10,000,000. The organisation was expected to cost £2,300,000. During the chance 
THE BATTLEGROUND OF THE WORLD'S CYCLISTS: A VIEW OF THE VELODROMO, WHICH CAN SEAT Games the eternal city will be gay with Olympic flags, of which the design of five other cx 

20,000. THE TRACK IS MADE OF TEAK. coloured interlocking circles symbolises the continents of the world. The Games 
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COMPETING FOR SPORT’S HIGHEST HONOURS. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE IMPRESSIVE 
MAIN OLYMPIC 
STADIUM, WHICH CAN 
SEAT 100,000. HERE 
THE TRACK AND 
FIELD EVENTS ARE 
TAKING PLACE. 


IN HER ATTRACTIVE “OLYMPIC” BEACH CLOTHES: AN ITALIAN FILM 
ACTRESS, WITH ADMIRING WORKMEN IN THE MAIN STADIUM. 


WITH NOBLE ST. PETER’S DOMINATING THE BACKGROUND: THE SUPERB SWIMMING STADIUM, 
WHICH HAS ROOM FOR 16,000 SPECTATORS. 
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IN ONE OF THE VILLAGE KITCHENS, WHERE THE NEED TO CATER FOR DIFFERING TASTES IS A REAL 
PROBLEM: A HEAD WAITER INSTRUCTING HIS YOUNG ASSISTANTS. 


are, of course, a great bringing together of many nationalities. Friendly rivalry 
and the inevitable close contacts between athletes can do a great deal to promote 
good relations between those of widely different outlooks. On August 24 the 
Pope welcomed a great assembly of athletes and foreign tourists in St. Peter’s 
Square. Some of the Russian team were present when the Pope gave his blessing. 
The same day a group of Russian athletes exchanged greetings with Japanese 
and, later, American athletes. Among the British athletes who could hope ‘to win 
medals in the track events were Gordon Pirie, Peter Radford and Mary Bignal. 
In the lightweight boxing competition Dick McTaggart seemed to have a good 
chance of retaining his gold medal. Fencing, show-jumping and swimming are = wHERE THE MARATHON IS DUE TO START ON SEPTEMBER 10: CAPITOL HILL, WITH THE FAMOUS 
. other competitions in which Britain might share the honours. EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
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ROM my earliest youth—lI almost wrote from 
my cradle—I have distrusted Ruskin and 
all his works, I daresay because I was encouraged 
to read too much of him at too early an age. I 
found him then, as I do now, an earnest smug, 
long-winded pontificating Pontifex Maximus of 
criticism; all this years before I knew anything 
about him as a man. I even found it difficult to 
praise him wholeheartedly for his championship 
of Turner, so distasteful did I find his personality 
as it was projected in his writings and though I was 
well aware that in this respect at least we remain 
heavily in his debt. Indeed, I had so poor an 
opinion of him that when, at long last, I read 
more about his life | was not in the least surprised 
to discover that his conduct towards Effie Gray 
was abominable, that he was wholly unstable and 
that in his last years he descended from delusions 
to complete disintegration. The fact that he had 
a ferociously possessive mother, and an upbringing 
at once severe and indulgent, provide some explana- 
tion of a life which was, for all its promise, terribly 
tragic from beginning to end—the whole eighty-one 
years of it. Will he be read fifty years hence as 
| am told he is still read—in bits—to-day, or will 
he be regarded as a mere Victorian curiosity—an 
organ-voice of loud and somewhat wordy sentiment, 
trumpeting not over-stimulating noises ? 


\ more tolerant and more generous assessment 
of his place in the world has long ago been made 
by the best people, not least among them by 
Sir Kenneth Clark, who has been responsible for a 
fascinating exhibition of Ruskin’s drawings which 
has been seen at Aldeburgh in June, at Colchester 
in July, and at the Arts Council Gallery in St. 
James's Square in August. Here was something 
which the most prejudiced anti-Ruskinite could 
not fail to enjoy and my only regret is that other 
parts of the country are not, it appears, to have 
the opportunity of seeing these sixty out of the 
many hundreds which exist, nor of reading the 
illuminating introduction to the catalogue. One 
can easily forget their maker’s moralisings in print, 
in the sheer pleasure of 
noting how he enjoyed 
using his hand; his 
gradual progression in 
this most innocent of the 
arts is traced for use in 
detail from a drawing of 
Roslin Chapel, dated 
1838, when he was nine- 
teen, to others of about 
1880. 


I suppose most of us, 
if we are in any way 
familiar with this side of 
his work, know best the 
drawings of Alpine 
scenery—rather showy 
ones—in which he en- 
deavours to approach 
Turner. None of these 
are in the exhibition on 
the ground that they 
were too ambitious for a 
talent which, though 
genuine, was essentially 
a little one. Ruskin had 
an eye like the lens of a 
microscope, able to see 
trees but not the wood, 
and within these limits 
at once accurate and 
romantic, whether he is 
painting half a brick all 
covered with moss or a 
detail of RouenCathedral. 
It is this delight in detail 
which is at once his 
strength and his weakness—with one or two rare 
exceptions, such as the interior of San Frediano, 
Lucca, he never seems to see a building or a land- 
scape as a complete whole, but asa series of exciting 
morsels, over each of which he lingers lovingly. 

He writes that the “ pure and severe arcades 
of finely proportioned columns struck me dumb 
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LOOKING BACK AT DRAWINGS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


with admiration and amazement ”’ and “ Here in 
Lucca I found myself suddenly in the presence 
of 12th-century buildings set in such balance of 
masonry that they would all stand without mortar; 
and for the first time I now saw what the medieval 
builders were and what they meant.’’ Elsewhere 
in a letter to his father he says ‘‘ There is a 
strong interest in me to draw and describe 
the things I love—not for reputation, nor for the 
good of others, nor for my own advantage, 
but a sort of instinct like that of eating and 
drinking. I should like to draw all St. Mark’s 
and all this Verona stone by stone, to eat it up 
in my mind, touch 
by touch.” The 
important words 
here are surely 
“stone by stone,” 
and time and again 
one marvels at the 
entranced manner in 
which, in these draw- 
ings, he traces their 
contours, their tex- 
ture, almost. their 
internal structure. 
How right Sir Ken- 
neth is when he 
remarks that besides 
Ruskin’s faithful 
records of the build- 
ings of Venice, Abbe- 
ville and Verona, the 
ordinary skilful 
architectural drawing 
looks tricky and self- 
conscious! — in this 
as in other matters, 
sincerity cannot be 
concealed. 


As with architecture, so with the details of 
nature—the moss-grown brick fragment I have 
already mentioned and the beautifully observed 
drawings of trees and grasses, concerning which two 
revealing passages are quoted from “ Praeterita’’, 
the second of them describing his experience at 
Fontainebleau. ‘I found myself lying on the 
bank of a cart-road in the sand, with no prospect 





“ VIEW FROM THE BASE OF THE BREZON ABOVE BONNEVILLE,” ANOTHER OF THE RUSKIN DRAWINGS FROM THE RECENT 
EXHIBITION AT THE ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, MORE FULLY ILLUSTRATED IN OUR ISSUE OF AUGUST 20. (Water-colour with some 
body-colour on blue paper; 134 by 204 ins.) (Lent by the Education Trust Ltd., Bembridge School, Isle of Wight.) 


whatever but a small aspen tree against the blue 
sky. Languidly, but not idly, I began to draw it; 


and as I drew the languor passed away; the beauti 
ful lines insisted on being traced, without weariness. 
More and more beautiful they became, as each 
rose out of the rest, and took its place in the air... 
At last, the tree was there, and everything that | 
had thought before about trees, nowhere.'’ These 


are the feelings which, I would guess, will be echoed 
by many an amateur to-day—men and women not 
so vocal as was Ruskin but who have also experi- 
enced that kind of magic—and, let us admit, have 
wholly failed to draw what nature had set before 
them one-tenth as well as he accomplished with 
such apparent ease. 


There were several such studies in the exhibi- 
tion, among them Candytuft Seed, an Oak Tree, 
an Oak Spray, Rhododendron Leaves, and a study 
of an Oak Spray in Winter (all reproduced in 
‘‘Modern Painters’’), and a Sow Thistle, used as an 





“THE GRYPHON AT THE NORTH CORNER OF THE WEST PORCH OF THE DUOMO, VERONA,” BY JOHN 
RUSKIN (1819-1900). (Pencil, water-colour and body-colour; 8} by 14 ins.) (Lent by the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, Ruskin School Collection.) 


illustration to what is I imagine the least known of 
his books, ‘‘ Proserpina”’, a work on flowers intended 
for the young, and a study of Oxford Ivy. Then 
there were studies of birds’ feathers—-kingfisher 
and partridge—and the drawing of the skull of an 
ibis, a copy of Carpaccio’s ‘‘ Dream of St. Ursula”’ 
(very pedestrian, I thought); and a little detail from 
Botticelli’s ‘‘ Spring ’’, “‘ Roses ’’ which was used to 
illustrate ‘‘ Fors Clavi- 
gera’’, and about which 
Ruskin wrote: “ I copied 
this vignette from Sandro 
Botticelli for two reasons; 
first, that no man has 
ever yet drawn, and none 
is likely to draw roses as 
well as Sandro has drawn 
them; secondly, because 
he was the only painter of 
Italy who thoroughly felt 
and understood Dante.’ 
Then, in Florence on Sep- 
tember 10, 1874, he notes, 
“ Failed finally with 
Botticelli’s Roses.”’ 


There remain the land- 
scapes. The last of them 
probably painted in 1880, 
is almost impressionist, 
perhaps, says the cata- 
logue, owing to the in- 
fluence of Hercules 
Brabazon. It was painted 
at Picquigny between 
Abbeville and Amiens, 
where Ruskin was staying 
with Brabazon and 
Arthur Severn. A view 
above Bonneville of 1862 
is one of those rare 
drawings in which he has 
not allowed his vision of a 
magnificently wide land- 
scape to be marred by 
undue attention to un 
important detail, while his drawing of the walls of 
Lucerne is completely enchanting in spite of—or 
is it really because of ?—-just that idiosyncrasy. As 
a result of this beautifully chosen exhibition I find 
myself almost in sympathy with this highly gifted, 
oddly limited and essentially tragic figure—and more 
and more convinced of his quality as a minor painter 
rather than as the greatest of dedicated critics. 
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A TIRELESS CRITIC OF THE ESTABLISHMENT: WHISTLER—AN 


“ WAPPING,” 1861: A PAINTING ON WHICH HE WORKED FOR A LONG TIME AND IN WHICH THE REALIST 
INFLUENCE OF COURBET IS PRONOUNCED. WHISTLER SEEMS TO HAVE HAD DIFFICULTY IN 
BLENDING THE FOREGROUND AND BACKGROUND. HIS LOVE OF 
WATER IS ALREADY PRONOUNCED. (Oil on canvas: 28 by 40 ins.) 

(Lent by the Hon. John Hay Whitney.) 


“ GREY AND SILVER: OLD BATTERSEA REACH,” ¢. 1863: A THEME CHARACTERISTIC OF HIS TASTES, 
AND A TITLE CHARACTERISTIC OF HIS VIEW OF PAINTING 
EXPRESSED IN HIS PHRASE “ THE POETRY OF SIGHT.” (Oil on 

canvas: 20 by 27) ins.) (Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago.) 


“THE BLACK HAT: MISS ROSALIND BIRNIE PHILIP,” ¢. 1902: 
ONE OF THE LAST PORTRAITS. (Oil on canvas: 24} by 184 ins.) 
(Lent by the University of Glasgow, Birnie Philip Bequest.) 


“ ARRANGEMENT IN BLACK, NO. 2: MRS. LOUIS 
HUTH,” PAINTED IN 1873. (Oil on canvas; 75 by 39 ins.) 
(Lent by Viscount Cowdray.) 


“ ARRANGEMENT IN GREY: SELF-PORTRAIT,” SIGNED WITH A 
BUTTERFLY SIGNATURE. (Oil on canvas: 29} by 21 ins.) (Lent by 
the Detroit Institute of Arts.) 


ONE OF TWO CARICATURES OF OSCAR WILDE—DURING HIS ROW WITH WILDE, «. 1885. “SYMPHONY IN WHITE, NO. 3,” ¢. 1866: THE SUBJECT OF A FAMOUS CONTROVERSY ABOUT ITS MUSICAL 
(74 by 9 ins.) (Lent by the University of Glasgow, Birnie Philip Bequest.) TITLE. (Oil on canvas: 20} by 30} ins.) (Lent by the Barber Institute of Fine Arts.) 


It could hardly be more appropriate that the Arts Council should have followed aims is to remedy this neglect of fifty-five years. Certainly he emerges as 


their Ruskin exhibition (see our issue of August 20) with one on Ruskin’s 
béte noir, James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903)—-a man who, in strong contrast 
to Ruskin’s love of writing about art, once said: ‘“‘ Art should be independent 
of all clap-trap ’’; and the man who, in 1878, sued Ruskin for damages in a 
justly celebrated law case, and was awarded jd. for his pains. This is the first 
major retrospective exhibition of Whistler’s work since 1905, and one of its 


an artist of remarkable integrity and individuality, if not one of the highest 
class. He knew exactly what he felt about art, and delighted in saying it 
wittily. One example is enough: the ‘‘ Symphony in White ’’ picture (above) 
was criticised for also possessing other colours; to which he replied, asking 
whether a symphony in F should be a “ continued repetition of F, F, F... 
Fool!’’ The exhibition closes on September 24, and travels to New York. 
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NO CLOCKS FOR MIGRATING SWIFTS. 


VERY wet summer here, in strong contrast 

to last year, but the migratory birds seem 
to be keeping to their time-tables. This prompts 
several questions, and they have come from readers: 
what governs their arrival and departure dates ; 
how do they know the same date each year? The 
implication in this second question is that the 
dates are very regular and is expressed in a 





AT FIRST GLANCE RESEMBLING SOME RUTHLESS PREDATOR: A FINE STUDY OF 
A YOUNG SWIFT, SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTIC SHORT BEAK AND wipe themselves up for the journey south. 


MOUTH OF THE SPECIES. 


comment from a reader in Spain: “ In this country 
swifts arrive exactly on the first day of May and 
fly away on the first of August.” 

Spain and Britain are in different latitudes and 
have different climates, so it is always possible 
that swifts behave differently there and here, and 
I have little information available by which to 
check this. The comment does, however, recall 
a remark made to me some years ago, that 
‘“‘ to-morrow is the 24th of May and the ornitho- 
logists are turning out in force to watch the arrival 
of the swifts.”. What the speaker meant by this 
I never knew. It was one of those occasions when 
one keeps a still tongue for fear of exposing one’s 
ignorance, especially when he added: “ They [the 
swifts] always arrive punctually on May 24th.” 

At the first opportunity I consulted the 
“Handbook of British Birds,”’ to find that the 
earliest summer-residents begin to arrive in late 
March, the main stream begins to arrive in the 
last three days of April and this lasts until the first 
week in June or even later. This is a general 
statement only but more precise details are now 
available, especially in David Lack’s “‘ Swifts in a 
Tower.”’ Lack showed that the times of arrival 
of the main stream vary from year to year, and 
by about two weeks. In 1955 it was May 6, in 
1949 it was May 22. In Britain, therefore, there 
appear to be those who believe that swifts arrive 
punctually, on a particular date, but precise 
observation shows this to be incorrect. 

There may be a greater precision about the 
birds’ movements in Spain. So far as Britain is 
concerned, Lack points out that the weather can 
cause differences in the pattern of arrival. With 
continuously fine weather the early arrivals are 
followed by others in increasing numbers, reaching 
a climax in the main stream, then tailing off again. 
If the weather is bad anywhere along the route, 
there may be one or more periods during which 
no swifts arrive, and this can cause delay in the 
arrival of the main stream. The instances he 
quotes were associated with adverse weather 
conditions over the Bay of Biscay and over France. 

The departure of swifts for South Africa, at the 
end of the summer, has much the same pattern as 
for their arrival in spring. The journey south 
begins in mid-July, reaches a peak in the first week 
of August, and then tails off, with some stragglers, 
until early September, or later. The latest date is 
December 21, but this is most unusual. 

The dates of arrival vary on the Continent, 
the average for Madrid being April 18 and for 
south-west Finland, May 20. They vary also 
within the British Isles. Averages taken over a 
period of thirty-five years show the first swift 
arriving in Cheshire on April 28, further south in 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Oxfordshire on April 29, in Hertfordshire on 
April 30. In East Anglia, the average date for 
Norfolk is May 4, and for Suffolk, which is to the 
south of Norfolk, on May 6. So although latitude 
may exercise a broad influence on dates of arrival 
there are clearly local variants. The weather also 
has its influence, but mainly in causing 
local variants. 

The times of departure at the end 
of the summer are probably also 
influenced by latitude, and also by the 
weather but in a different way. To 
quote Lack once more: “‘ In both Spain 
and Switzerland they leave earlier, 
before the end of July, a point which 
puzzled Gilbert White and several later 
writers, since in late summer the 
weather is much more favourable for 
swifts in these warmer countries than 
in England.”” He suggests that the 
birds depart as soon as they have raised 
their broods and are in a fit condition 
to migrate. Their food is winged insects. 
These are more abundant in warm 
climates, and more likely to be on the 
wing in fine weather. Swifts have only 
one brood, the young are fed for about 
six weeks, and once they have left the 
nest the parents take a few days feeding 
themselves exclusively and fattening 


The time of departure is therefore 

affected by two factors, the raising 
of the brood and food, both being somewhat 
inter-related. Variable weather conditions can 
affect the amount of food they can find for the 
young, and also for themselves. High winds or 
heavy rains can mean few insects on the wing. 
A fine summer means maximum feeding 
conditions, a poor summer, the reverse. 
Moreover, feeding conditions influence 
their time-table even before the eggs 
are laid, as well as continuing to do so 
all through their stay in northerly 
latitudes. 

A swift’s egg is about one-twelfth 
of the body-weight of the hen and its 
production would appear to depend on 
the abundance of food available to the 
parent. Should unfavourable weather 
prevail immediately after the arrival in 
spring laying is delayed until five days 
after the first fine day. Once the first 
egg is laid, others follow at regular 
intervals. The normal clutch is three, 
but if unfavourable weather intervenes, 
following the laying of the first egg, 
the interval between the second and 
third and the third and fourth becomes 
three days instead of the normal two. 
Continuing bad weather may mean 
fewer eggs laid, or fewer nestlings 
raised. 

Not all hen swifts start to lay on 
the same day. Some may lay five days 
after the first fine day, others fail to 
keep this appointment, and if there is 
then a return of the unfavourable 
weather they may not lay for another 
week or more after those that have 
laid the first egg. Once laying has 
started it goes on, no matter what 
the weather, but with the longer 
interval, as stated. Apart from any 
other considerations, therefore, even 
if the arrival date were regular, there 
are too many variable factors in- 
fluencing the date of departure for 
this to be at all regular, except within 
broad limits. 

Even the date of arrival is not as 
regular as appears to be sometimes 
supposed, and added to this the two 
partners of a pair do not necessarily 
arrive simultaneously. This is a little 
surprising since swifts appear to mate 
for life, in the sense that two pairs 
that have been together one season 





due to the fact that as individuals they return 
to the same nesting-site year by year, but, 
in addition, they seem also to recognise each 
other. Yet close observation has shown that 
the cock and the hen may arrive at this nesting 
site on different days, and they do not neces- 
sarily depart on the same day. Whether they 
have anything to do with each other when 
they have reached their winter quarters in South 
Africa is not known. 

This brings us to the question, what happens 
to the young ones, whether they return to the nest 
in which they were reared? Apparently, the 
young of this year will return next year and take 
up residence at some point away from their 
ancestral home. Each will find a mate, occupy a 
nesting-site for the season, but the hen will not 
lay that year. It is conceivable that the young of 
last year may make for the nest from which they 
were hatched. If so, they would be repelled by 
their parents, or if they arrived first and took up 
occupation they would be turned out on the arrival 
ofthe parents. This is, however, largely guesswork, 
except that there are signs of fights for possession 
of nesting-sites. Even when the cock or the hen 
arrives first it may show fight when its true mate 
arrives, until mutual recognition has taken place. 

Such evidence as we have at the moment is 
against any idea of the migratory birds having 
something like a clock in their heads to tell them 
when it is time to go south or time to go north. 
Even so, when migratory birds are hand-reared, 
because they have fallen out of the nest, and are 
kept in an aviary, it is noticeable that as the time 
for normal migration south approaches they become 
restless. Whereas prior to this time they may have 
accepted incarceration with apparent content- 
ment, they now begin to beat themselves on the 
wires of the aviary, and always, in my experience, 
on those facing south. 


A YOUNG SWIFT JUST OUT OF THE NEST, CLINGING TO A WALL, WITH ITS LONG 
NARROW WINGS STRETCHED AWKWARDLY OUT BEHIND. IN THIS WEEK'S 


also occupy the same nest the fol- ARTICLE DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THE BREEDING AND MIGRATING HABITS OF 


lowing season. This may be largely 


THESE BIRDS. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 
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PERSONALITIES 


FOREIGN MINISTER OF CYPRUS: 
MR. SPYROS KYPRIANOU. 
The President of Cyprus, Arch- 
bishop Makarios, has appointed 
Mr. Spyros Kyprianou to be 
Foreign Minister in his new 
Cabinet. Mr. Kyprianou, who is 
twenty-nine, is an English- 
educated barrister, who was the 
Ethnarchy representative in 
London during the Emergency. 
He is very widely travelled. 


To . 
7 a, 
, 


THE 


OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A FORMER EGYPTIAN PRIME MINIS- 


TER: THE LATE ALY MAHER PASHA. 
Aly Maher, who was several times 
Prime Minister of Egypt, died in 
Geneva on August 24 at the age 
of seventy-seven. He was trained 
as a lawyer and became a judge. 
In January 1952 he formed a 
ministry which lasted until March. 
After the July coup d'état he 
was in power for a short time but 
was dropped by General Neguib. 


(Left.) 


INDUSTRIALIST AND 
SPORTSMAN: THE 


LATE 


SIR HAROLD 
BOWDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED 


CANDIDATE FOR THE W. GERMAN 
CHANCELLORSHIP: HERR BRANDT. 
Herr Willy Brandt, the chief 
burgomaster of West Berlin, has 
been elected the West German 
Social Democratic Party’s candi- 
date for the Chancellorship in the 
elections which will be held next 
year. Herr Brandt, who is forty- 
six, is famous for his stand over 
Berlin. His deputy leader will be 
Professor Carlo Schmid. 


LONDON NEWS 
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A BUILDER OF BRIDGES: 
THE LATE MR. D. B. STEINMAN. 
Mr. David Barnard Steinman, 
the bridge designer, has died at 
the age of seventy-four. He 
designed the longest suspension 
bridge in the world, the Mackinaw 
Straits Bridge, between Mackinaw 
City and St. Ignace, Michigan. 
His reputation was established in 
1917 with his design for the 
Florianopolis bridge in Brazil. 


(Right.) 


THE PRIME MINISTER 
JORDAN ASSASSI- 
THE LATE 


OF 
NATED : 


~ 
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A FAMOUS 

LATE MR. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN i. 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein Il died 
in Doylestown, Pennsylvania, on 
August 23 at the age of sixty-five. 
His collaboration with Mr. Richard 
Rodgers, the com , was 
responsible for the brilliantly 
successful musicals such as 
“Oklahoma,” “South Pacific ”’ 
and “ The King andl.” He also 
wrote lyrics for Jerome Kern. 


HAZZA AL MAJALI. 


(Right.) 

THE NEW YUGOSLAV 
AMBASSADOR TO 
LONDON: MR. SRDJA 

PRICA. 

Mr. Srdja Prica, who 
is Yugoslav Foreign 
Under-Secretary, has 
been appointed Am- 
bassador to this coun- 
try in succession to 
Mr. Ivo Vejvoda, who 
has been recalled. 
Mr. Prica, who is 
fifty-five, is a gradu- 
ate in law and a 
former journalist. A 
veteran member of 
the Communist Party, 
he joined the diplo- 
matic service in 1947. 
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ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA: 
CARDINAL O’HARA. 
Cardinal O’Hara died 


August 28, at the age of seventy-two. 
son of an Irish schoolteacher, he was ordained 
ht at Notre 
esident in 
In 1958 he was created a Cardinal. 


in 1916. For many years he ta 
Dame University, becoming its 
1934. 


Sir Harold Bowden, 
the President of 
Raleigh Industries, 
died on August 24 at 
the age of eighty. He 
was chairman for 
many years of the 
Raleigh Cycle Com- 
pany, having suc- 
ceeded his father in 
that position in 1921. 
All branches of ath- 
letics received his sup- 
port and he did much 
to raise funds for 
British Olympic teams. 


THE LATE 


in Philadelphia on 
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A FAMOUS AND WELL-LOVED 


Rome. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH OLYMPICS GOLD MEDAL- 
LIST: MISS ANITA LONSBROUGH. 

: Miss Anita Lonsbrough broke the world 

The record in the 200 metres breaststroke on 
\ August 27 and won the first Gold Medal 

for England at the 1960 Olympic Games in 

She beat Miss Wiltrud 

Germany, who came second. 


rselmann of 


THE ONLY WOMAN IN THE CYPRUS CABINET: 
MRS. SOULIOTU, MINISTER OF JUSTICE. 
Mrs. Stella Souliotu, 
Cypriot woman to qualify as a barrister, 
has now been appointed Minister of Justice 
in Archbishop Makarios’ cabinet. 
daughter of Sir Panayotis Caccoyannis, Mrs. 
Souliotu was a W.A.A.F. officer in the war. 
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It was reported on 
August 29 that the 
Prime Minister of 
Hazza al 
was killed 
when a bomb went off 
in the Foreign Minis- 
try in Amman. Hazza 
who was 
forty-three, was ap- 
pointed Prime Minis- 
ter last year. He was 
geovconely Prime 
inister in 1956, but 
he remained in office 
only for one week. 


a 


Jordan, 
Majali, 


al Majali, 


PIANIST: THE LATE MR. MARK 
HAMBOURG, WHO HAS DIED AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY-ONE. 
Mr. Mark Hambourg, who died at Cambridge on August 26, was 
the most famous member of a noted musical family which came 
to this country from Russia in 1889. He was first known as a 
child a prodigy, and Paderewski sent him to Vienna to sehsntaat 


who was the first 


The for 


The Rt. 
Suffragan Bishop of Hull from 1934 to 
1957 and Archdeacon of the East Riding 
the same length of time, died on 
August 24 at the age of seventy-three. He 
was educated at 


(Left.) 
A FORMER C.-IN—<., 
HOME FLEET: THE 
LATE ADMIRAL SIR 
CHARLES FORBES. 
Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Charles Forbes, 
who was Commander- 
in-Chief Home Fleet, 
has died at the age of 
seventy-nine. He 
entered the Royal 
Navy in 1894 and he 
served in the 1914-18 
War, including Jut- 
land, for which he 
was awarded the 
.O. He was 
C.-in-C., Home Fleet, 
1938-40. Later, 
C.-in-C., Plymouth 


A FORMER BISHOP OF HULL: THE LATE 


RT. REV. H. T. VODDEN. 
Rev. H. T. Vodden, who was 


xeter College, Oxford. 
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A NEW LANDMARK ON THE OLD GAIETY 
CORNER: ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE ON THE OLD GAIETY THEATRE SITE IN THE STRAND, AS 
IT APPEARS WHEN ILLUMINATED AT NIGHT, AND VISIBLE ALONG MOST OF THE STRAND. 


THE SAME VIEW OF THE NEW ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE—BY DAY. THE PLATE-GLASS 
MAIN ENTRANCE DOORS OPEN AUTOMATICALLY AS THE VISITOR APPROACHES. 











STANDING ON STONE PIERS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE FACADE ARE TWO 18-FT.-HIGH 


THE WINGED ANGEL WHICH FORMERLY STOOD ON THE DOME OF THE GAIETY THEATRE NOW STANDS, 
FIGURES SYMBOLISING “POWER” AND “SPEED” BY SIR CHARLES WHEELER, P.R.A. 


COATED WITH ALUMINIUM LEAF, IN A FOUNTAIN POOL IN THE COURTYARD OF THE BUILDING. 


The newly completed English Electric House, the new headquarters building 
for the English Electric Company, stands on the site of the old Gaiety Theatre 

a dominating Aldwych site, which is visible for most of the length of the 
Strand. The architects are Adams, Holden and Pearson and the design is a 
compromise version of one which won the second prize in a competition, 
which was disregarded. In addition to the decorations shown in our photographs, 


there are two abstract tapestries by Mr. Hans Tisdall which hang in 
the entrance hall. One of the building’s most interesting features is the 
scientific control of the main services. The temperature and humidity of the 
air inside and out are automatically recorded and the central heating system 
takes into account the effect of the morning sun on one side and the 
afternoon sun on the other. Air conditioning is provided to fourth-floor level. 
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IN ONE OF THE BUTTS ON THE MOORS AT MASHAM, 
YORKSHIRE: THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER 
DURING HIS STAY WITH THE EARL OF SWINTON. 


A PRIME MINISTER 
RELAXES ON THE 
MOORS: MR. HAROLD 
MACMILLAN. 


FTER spending a ten-day holiday in 

Yorkshire, as the guest of the Duke 
of Devonshire at Bolton Abbey and 
latterly of the Earl of Swinton at 
Masham, the British Prime Minister 
returned to London on August 27 and 
then spent the week-end in the country. 
He was afterwards due to leave London 
again on August 31 on the overnight 
train for Scotland, where he was to con- 
tinue his holiday, together with Lady 
Dorothy Macmillan, who was due to 
travel north by road to meet him. 
Mr. Macmillan is expected back at 
Admiralty House—10, Downing Street is 
being reconstructed—-on about Sept. 14 
or 15. While in Scotland the Prime 
Minister and his wife are to be members 
of Mr. Gavin Astor’s shooting party, 
and will also be guests of the Queen at 

Balmoral on September 8 and 9. 


(Right.) FAR FROM PARLIAMENT AND THE CARES 

OF OFFICE: MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN TAKING 

A REST IN THE HEATHER DURING A DAY'S 
SHOOTING ON HIS SUMMER HOLIDAY. 
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WORLD OF THE CINEMA | 














MMEDIATELY after the title of the film has 
been displayed—‘‘ Let No Man Write My 
Epitaph '’—the screén succinctly gives us the 
place where and the time when:—‘ Chicago— 
1050."" This is eminently sensible. Far too often 
we spend the first half-hour or so of a film—some 
times, indeed, almost the whole of it—in trying to 
orientate ourselves both in topography and in 
period 


The synopsis handed out with this film is no 
less terse and helpful, even if its style be rather 
graphic than decorative: ‘‘ Nick Romano, slum- 
born son of an executed hoodlum, is watched by 
a group of Skid Row characters including the 
Judge (a whisky-soaked ex-jurist secretly in love 
with Nick's waitress mother, Nellie), and Big 
Flora, a honky-tonk singer. Dope-peddler Louie 
Ramponi forces Nellie to become an addict, and 
Nick—who has fallen in love with pretty Barbara 
Holloway, a lawyer’s daughter—tries to kill 
Ramponi, but fails. The Judge survives Ramponi’s 
bullets long enough to kill the mobster with his 
bare hands. Nellie arranges to be treated for her 
drug addiction, while Nick and Barbara plan 
to marry.” 


The outline, though, is just a shade too bare. 
It omits the heart of the matter—which is that 
Nick wants to rise out of the lower depths of West 
Madison, Chicago, and become a concert-pianist. 
Both his wealthy sweetheart and her lawyer- 
father assure him—on the strength of a bit of 
Brahms and a chunk of Schumann—that he is 
likely to be Arthur Rubinstein’s successor. They 
say exactly that—and without calling in any 
expert musical adviser to agree or disagree. But 
they have counted without Nick’s addicted mother 
who chooses the very day when her son might win 
a scholarship to become the Emperor of concerto- 
players to go on a sensational ‘‘ bender ’’ which 
jeopardises his chances for all eternity. 





FROM VITTORIO DE SICA’S PORTRAIT OF POVERTY AND SQUALOR, “IL TETTO”: 
A FAMILY GROUP (WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE BOY ON THE EXTREME RIGHT), 
WITH (L. TO R.) NATALE (GIORGIO LISTUZZI), HIS WIFE LUISA (GABRIELLA PALLOTTA) 
AND HER CHILD, AND LUISA’S MOTHER (EMILIA MARTINI). THE FILM IS DISTRIBUTED 
(INTERNATIONAL FILM THEATRE.) 


BY GALA. 


The others, who watch over the development 
of young Nick, include—besides the gone-to-seed 
Judge and the gone-to-heroin Big Flora—a punch- 
drunk Negro boxer turned dish-washer, and a 
legless newspaper-seller. These sad and senti- 
mental riff-raff are very well played. Indeed, the 
quality of the playing is assured by Burl Ives 
being chosen for “ the Judge,”’ Shelley Winters 
for the anguished Nellie, James Darren 
(a striving newcomer) for Nick, and Ella 
Fitzgerald (who does not strive quite hard 
enough) as Big Flora. The awfully nice 
little rich girl is played by Jean Seberg 
with the same kind of easy charm with 
which she tried to play Shaw’s Joan; and 
the awfully nasty dope-peddler is given 
a devastating smoothness and sinuosity 
by Ricardo Montalban. The moral tone 
of the film is indicated when Nellie tells 
this character that he fascinates her 
because he is “ so like my husband who 
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CHICAGOAN AND ROMAN. 
By ALAN DENT. 


went to the chair.’’ On the other hand, Nick the 
pianist—‘‘ slum-born son of an executed hood- 
lum ’’—cannot stand the sight of him 


One way and another, it all makes a pretty 
kettle of stinking fish. But it is over and over 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





BURL IVES, WHO IS APPEARING IN “LET NO MAN WRITE MY 
EPITAPH.” (COLUMBIA.) 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ Burl Ives—an actor who has already 
given superb formances in films from the plays of Eugene 
O'Neill and Tennessee Williams—now brings weight and 
substance to a lurid drama of low-life in Chicago. This is 
‘ Let No Man Write My Epitaph ' (a Columbia film, directed 
by Philip Leacock, and beginning its London career at the 
Odeon, Marble Arch). Mr. Ives has in the past distinguished 
himself as a raconteur, a singer, and a collector of folk- 
songs from all over the world. His great power as a straight 
actor has until late years gone unsuspected and undivulged.”’ 


again redeemed and 
made bearable by 
Burl lIves’s_ sheer 
power and potency 
as the down-fallen 
jurist, and by the 
English director 
Philip Leacock’s skill 
in depicting the dregs 
of Chicagoan poverty. 


Mr. Leacock, the 
English director of 
this Hollywood film, 
has a style of his own 
that amounts almost 
toa mannerism. For 
a long stretch in the 
middle he appears 
to content himself 
with a close-up of 
each speaker in turn, 
and his close-ups are 
revealing to the point 
of severity and indis- 
cretion. They have 
the effect of making 
it clear even to the 
most casual observer 


that Miss Fitzgerald cannot be 
bothered to make the most of her small part 
They make it still more clear that both Miss 


Winters as the mother and Mr. Darren as the 
son are only too anxious to make the most of 
their major parts. For almost all the time the 
mother is so overcome with gin and so much under 
the spell of dope—or, alternatively, so afflicted 
with the craving when she is refused fresh supplies 
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OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ PSYCHO " (Paramount: Generally Released, August 29).—Undoubtedly by 
Alfred Hitchcock, and at least 8 of its 108 minutes are chillingly horrific. A / 
peculiar young hotel-keeping taxidermist (Anthony Perkins) begins it all by 
stabbing a young lady in her bath. But that is only the start... . 
or be turned away. 


“ DOCTOR IN LOVE " (Rank: Generally Released, August 22) and ‘‘ DENTIST 
IN THE CHAIR" (Renown: Generally Released, August 29).—Two routine 
British farces more than adequately epitomised by their titles. One has Michael 
Craig, and the other Bob Monkhouse. 
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Be punctual, 





you begin to question why the character is at 
large and not sent away to a home for inebriates 


Only Mr. Ives, in fact, really survives this 
ordeal by close-up. He gives his character a 
natural dignity which goes far to redeem his 
degeneracy in drink, and there is a positively 
Micawberish grace and grandeur in the manner 
in which he treats everyone at the bar—including 
the bar-tender—and then magnificently makes his 
exit without paying the bill 


Another fine director, Vittorio De Sica, gives 
us more squalor and poverty, this time in the Rome 
of four years ago, in “ Il Tetto ’’ or ‘‘ The Roof.” 
The story of this one is simplicity itself and much 
less sentimentally involved. It shows us in direct 
terms the struggles endured by a young married 
couple in finding a house. They exert squatters’ 
rights and build a house of sorts, complete with 
roof, all between dusk and dawn and in accordance 
with a Roman by-law. Their neighbours and 
relations give all the lively, humorous, Italian 
help they can. The young couple (Gabriella 
Pallotta and Giorgio Listuzzi) are quite enchant- 
ingly fresh and young. And if we call the whole 
thing no more than half as good as the same 
director’s ‘‘ Bicycle Thieves ’’ and ‘‘ Umberto D "’ 
we are, nevertheless, giving it very high praise by 
so doing. 


Visitors’ INFORMATION CORNER. Will visitors 
to London this season take heed that Londoners— 
even more than other people elsewhere—hate saying 
they have no idea when they have no idea? I refer, 
particularly, to those answering enquiries as to the 
whereabouts of places. As I was paying a taxi-fare 
the other day, an American couple came up and 
asked the driver to take them to the International Film 
Theatre (where the above-reviewed De Sica film is 
showing). ‘‘ That's at Waterloo Bridge—jump in!” 





“ A REMARKABLE EVOCATION OF THE CHICAGO SLUMS": A SCENE FROM “LET NO 
MAN WRITE MY EPITAPH,” WITH (L. TO R.) NICK ROMANO (JAMES DARREN), JUDGE 
SULLIVAN (BURL IVES), BARBARA HOLLOWAY (JEAN SEBERG) AND GRANT HOLLOWAY 


(PHILIP OBER). (ODEON, MARBLE ARCH 

said the driver. But I really could not allow them to 
jump in before offering to the customers (beamingly 
grateful) and the driver (glaringly ungrateful) this 
categorical correction: The International Film 
Theatre is in Westbourne Grove, away at the back of 
Bayswater. The National Film Theatre is tucked 
away under Waterloo Bridge (correct address—South 
Bank, Waterloo, S.E.1). If given the chance I might 
helpfully have added that the International is an 
open, pay-at-the-door cinema, whereas the 
National is a club-cinema necessitating a 
membership card at a trifling cost. The 
National, finally, is the cinema attached to 
¢ the British Film Institute (whose office is 
at 81, Dean Street, W.1). Its collection of 
old films—known as the National Film 
Archive—is now ome of the greatest and 
richest in the whole World of the Cinema. 
Specimens are frequently exhibited—usually 
on Mondays—at the National Film Theatre. 
Every other night—including Sundays— 
there ave newer films worth seeing. 
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SOUND AND 


PICTURE REPRODUCTION —AT 
EARLS COURT RADIO SHOW. 


AT THE EARLS COURT RADIO SHOW: THE DANSETTE 
RADIOGRAM (LONG AND MEDIUM WAVELENGTHS.) 
TRANSISTORISED, BATTERY-DRIVEN, PORTABLE: 26 GNS. 


AN EKCO TAPE RECORDER, POPULARLY PRICED AT 
28 GNS., OPERATING FROM A.C. MAINS. IT HAS A 
PLAYING TIME OF 1; HOURS ON STANDARD TAPE. 


THE H.M.V. MODEL 1643: A THREE-WAVE BAND, STEREOPHONIC 
AUTORADIOGRAM, PRICE 82 GNS. INCLUDING TAX. IT HAS 
TWO 8-IN. ROUND SPEAKERS AND PIANO-KEY SWITCHING. 
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THE PHILCO “ PICTURAMA "—A 17-IN. SCREEN TELEVISION 
SET WHICH HANGS ON THE WALL OR STANDS ON A TABLE 
AS DESIRED. SIMPLIFIED CONTROL PANEL. 57 GNS. 


THE “ GLYNDEBOURNE " STEREOGRAM BY E.M.I.—A HIGH QUALITY STEREO/MONO REPRODUCER 
WITH RADIO FACILITIES ON V.H.F., MEDIUM AND LONG WAVES. 150 GNS. 


The National Radio Show at Earls Court was opened by Dame Flora Robson 
on August 24; and the attendance on the first day was 24,134, over 8000 
more than last year’s first day. It included exhibits from all the major manufac- 
turers except the Pye Group, which, because Earls Court did not offer sufficient 
scope for their thirty-one companies and divisions, were holding a separate 
radio show of their products at the Festival Hall, which opened on August 22 


EKCO’S NEW POCKET PORTABLE RADIO—6; INS. LONG. 
IT HAS A 6-IN. AERIAL AND RECEIVES ALL MEDIUM WAVE 
STATIONS AND LIGHT PROGRAMME ON LONG-WAVE. 13 GNS. 


A COMPLETELY PORTABLE TRANSISTORISED TELEVISION 
RECEIVER WITH A_ 7-IN. PICTURE TUBE. MADE BY 
FERGUSON AND NOT YET AVAILABLE. 


THE DECCA STEREO DECOLA. THE MAHOGANY CABINET ENCLOSES ALL THE HI-FI EQUIPMENT 
AND SPEAKERS IN A MULTI-SPEAKER SYSTEM, AND “FFSS" PICK-UP. 395 GNS 


for three days. At the Radio Show the principal trends appeared to be towards 
the much greater use of transistors in place of thermionic valves; a swing in 
favour of the 21-in. television screen, although the 17-in. screen still remains 
the most popular size; and an increase in elegance and slimness in television 
sets. A special feature is high quality sound reproduction, and the stereo form 
of record reproduction by disc or tape is now, it seems, firmly established. 














I . was a glum change from the Cornish 

sunshine and a seagull-chorus over 
Housel Bay, to the August rain-squall that, in 
Kipling’s phrase, ‘‘ lashed and veered *’ round the 
lion-crags of Edinburgh as we came up by the 
river on the North Berwick road. And I am afraid 
that, in our car behind the dolorously dripping 
windscreen, we talked more of the weather than 
of the opening of the Festival and of the play due 
that night at the Lyceum. It was “‘ The Seagull ”’ 
(to mark the Chekhov centenary): you will be 
glad to know that | am not forcing any comparison 
between Cornish birds and Chekhovian. 


A few hours later the car returned by the 
same road. We left the fringe of festal lights 
sparkling away along the pavements of Princes 
Street, and the grand silhouette of the Old 
Town ridge that rose towards the Castle 
under a calm night sky. Now nobody talked 
of the vagaries of British climate or the 
year’s changes along the winding road. They 
talked instead of two players, Tom Courtenay 
and Ann Bell, who had just begun their lives 
in the professional theatre as excitingly as any 
novices could hope: a Festival stage, a cheering 
house, and the parts, Konstantin and Nina, 
that have been known to defy experienced 
technique, but that here emerged in the full, 
the sharpest, poignancy of youth 


I do not say that they were major per- 
formances considered in terms of cold theatrical 
craft. But I do say that they were very real 
people. They left me with no wish whatever 
to dissect the playing, to ask how this effect 
or the other was produced. On occasion, 
criticism, which can be an arrogant word, 
must yield to downright pleasure’ in 
the truth of the playing. I report simply 
that Miss Bell and Mr. Courtenay 
persuaded me that they were 
seeing with the eyes, and thinking 
with the tormented minds, of 
Nina and Konstantin, and that 
their last scene, on that sad, 
stormy night of late autumn, had 
a quality of grief and (I may use 
the word) terror, that stays with 
me yet. I think that it will 
have stayed with most people in 
the house, though I am not sure 
(and in any event do not care 
about) the man not far from me 
who must have been meeting 
Chekhov for the first time: his 
exclamations at one point re- 
minded me sharply of current 
playgoing manners I had been 
hoping to forget 


‘‘ The Seagull,”’ by the silver 
gleam of Chekhov's lake, remains 
a play that is very much of its 
period, and is yet entirely time- 
less. Programme notes can be 
tedious; but at the Lyceum 
there is an unusually good one 
It makes the point that to-day 
the “ impossibility of communi- 
cation ”’ is the material of every 
fashionable dramatist. But 
Chekhov discovered its truth and its tragi-comic 
potentialities as far back as 1896. [cannot remember 
a more thoroughly lucid projection of the piece than 
John Fernald’s, something I had better speak of 
now in the present tense: when this article appears 

The Seagull,”” which is acted by the Old Vic 
company, will just have opened in Waterloo Road. 


I am confident that Old Vic audiences will 
respond to the earnestness and feeling 
of Miss Bell and Mr. Courtenay. A player, ; 
as we have learned only too often, can j 
feel deeply without affecting his hearers; 
but these young people get very close to 
us. There is nothing artificial or ven- 
triloquial about their performances, about 
Miss Bell’s ultimate misery of lost illusion 
or Mr. Courtenay’s understanding of 
Konstantin’s passionate fight for achieve- 
ment. He reminds me very much of 
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By J. C. TREWIN. 


a Stephen Haggard crossed with an Albert 
Finney: a sensitive plant rooted firmly. His 
ravaged face and tortured eyes haunt the 
memory. ‘‘ The most interesting new face I have 
seen in the theatre for many years,’’ said Ronald 
Searle after the play. We shall all be fascinated 
to know what Tom Courtenay can achieve. 


As usual on these occasions, every player in 
“The Seagull,’’ these figures in Sorin’s park, 
seemed to be environed at first by a cloud of 
predecessors 


Even now, any Arkadina must 





FROM THE EVER-POPULAR “ ROSE MARIE,” WHICH IS TO BE SEEN AT THE 

VICTORIA PALACE: THE FAMOUS TOTEM DANCE, WITH WANDA (GILLIAN 

LYNNE) BEING HELD ALOFT. ALSO STARRING IN THE MUSICAL ARE STEPHANIE 
VOSS, DAVID WHITFIELD, ANDY COLE AND MAGGIE FITZGIBBON. 





THE OPENING SCENE FROM CHEKHOV’S “ THE SEAGULL,” WHICH HAS COME TO THE OLD VIC FROM THE 
ITIS DIRECTED BY JOHN FERNALD AND ACTED BY THE OLD VIC COMPANY. 
Here are seen (I. to r.): Shamrayev (Gerald James), Polina (Sylvia Coleridge), Doctor Dorn (Ralph Michael), 
Nina (Ann Bell), Konstantin (Tom Courtenay), Masha (Georgine Anderson), Medvedyenko (Derek Smith), 
Madame Arkadina (Judith Anderson), Trigorin (Tony Britton) and Sorin (Cyril Luckham). 


live under the shadow of Edith Evans in Komisar- 
jevsky’s production at the New Theatre: Agate 
said of her that she “ took the eye like a drawing 
of Sarah by Toulouse-Lautrec.’’ That does not 
describe Judith Anderson. Our actresses, maybe, 
have glorified Arkadina. The new portrait is quite 
uncompromising: it grates on us, but so, after all, 
does its subject: Dame Judith has observed the 
woman Clearly, and we have to accept her reading, 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE WINTER'S TALE” (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Elizabeth Sellars as 
Hermione, Dame Peggy Ashcroft as Paulina, and Eric Porter as Leontes, in a 
production by Peter Wood, the sixth and last Stratford play of the season. 
(August 30.) 
“ THE BASTARD COUNTRY ” (Birmingham Repertory).—Sir Barry Jackson's 
theatre reopens for the autumn with a new Australian play by Anthony Coburn, 
a tale of revenge. (August 31.) 
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even though, in our hearts, we may 
remember other, more decorative, and 
possibly less valid, renderings. The novelist, 
lrigorin, should be more mature than Tony 
Britton’s idea of him; still, the actor knows 
what to do with the man’s self-conscious posing, 
his infirmity of purpose 


Nobody in this production is an outsider: we 
do not feel that someone should be drummed 
immediately from the stage. And that, again, 
is rare in any Chekhov revival. At the risk of 
cataloguing—after all, why apologise for 
thanking artists who have made the night 
for us ?—I must name the fully Chekhovian 
Masha of Georgine Anderson, mourning for 
her life; the fidgety schoolmaster (Derek 
Smith), the easy naturalism of Gerald James’s 
Shamrayev and Cyril Luckham’s crumbling 
Sorin, and the nervous despairs of Sylvia 
Coleridge as Polina. There remains Dorn, 
the doctor, who is the quietest personage 
in the play and a very important one. As 
the curtain falls on the first act, he sums 
up the play and its people in a phrase that, 
according to a very stiff translation I have 
here, can be rendered as ‘‘ Oh, how excitable 
you all are! And how much love there 
is about this lake of spells!’’ (I do not 
think that J. P. Davis, the present generally 
excellent translator, managed the same passage 
very well.) Dorn, too, must end the night 
after Konstantin’s shot: an _ exceedingly 
awkward moment for an actor. Ralph 
Michael now establishes the fellow, drifting, 
indolent, reflective, better than anybody 
I have known—here a performance must 
continue to be definitive—since Nicholas 
Hannen a decade ago. Mr. Hannen, I 
feel, must always be my Dorn just as 
the late George Relph is my 
Sorin. 


Generally, this is a revival 
to honour—not, maybe, for any 
overwhelming performance, but 
for its unity, its truth, its feeling. 
It will open the Old Vic season 
with as much distinction as it 
has opened the Edinburgh 
Festival. And I cannot leave 
it without speaking of the 
sets by Paul Mayo, accurate 
and unobtrusive, and 
dominated in the first two acts 
by the glimmer of the 
seagull-lake. 


Meanwhile, in London, 
and at a long remove from 
Chekhov, an American musical 
play called ‘‘ The Princess” 
has opened at the Strand 
Theatre. My colleague, W. T., 
writes of this: ‘‘ Uneasily, ‘ The 
Princess,’ at the Strand, sits 
on the fence which divides 
ballet from pantomime. In 
Florida where it was first 
performed such a fairy story 
is, perhaps, less familiar than 
it is to English audiences 
who have it, or something very like it, 
refurbished and knocked about at Christmas time. 
I doubt if anyone who had sat through decades 
of pantomime would settle down and in cold 
blood write the story of a princess who, on her 
twelfth birthday, receives gifts of Beauty, Wisdom, 
Love, but has that of Laughter snatched 
from her by the evil spirit of Tears. This 
gloomy child grows up, and the King offers 
the usual reward—her hand, and half 
his kingdom—to the man who will make 
her smile. 


“ Although ‘ The Princess’ calls itself 
“a new musical in ballet and song,’ 
ballet predominates. The singing is done 
by soloists crowded into a box which 
they share with the chorus who seem 
to spend the evening uttering the word 
‘ah,’ and no more.” 
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SWIMMING THE CHANNEL FOR THE FOURTH TIME; AIR AND SEA ITEMS. 


a 


be ae a ; 


DURING A DEMONSTRATION CALLED “SCRAMBLES ”—A V-BOMBER OF 617 SQUADRON R.A.F. AT SCAMPTON 
IN THE AIR IN UNDER THREE MINUTES FROM THE COMMAND “ SCRAMBLE—SCRAMBLE—SCRAMBLE.” 





OPERATING A NEW 
ELECTRONIC DEVICE 
WHICH ENABLES ALL 
FOUR JET ENGINES OF 
A V-BOMBER TO BE 
STARTED SIMUL- 
TANEOUSLY IN 30 
SECONDS, THE TIME 
FORMERLY NEEDED 
TO START ONE. 
In rehearsal for 
Farnborough V- 
bomber squadrons 
have been practising 
getting into the air 
from an emergency 
command, the maxi- 
mum time allowed 
being five minutes. In 
practice this can now 
be done in under three 
minutes, the elec- 
tronic device shown 
above being of great 
use in this manceuvre. 


(Right.) 

THE WRECK OF THE 
FISHING BOAT 
DEVOTION, WHICH 
WAS DRIVEN ASHORE 
ON THE ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE COAST WITH 
THE LOSS OF FOUR 
LIVES ON AUGUST 26. 
Early on August 26 
in bad weather and 
visibility a fishing 
boat from  Lossie- 
mouth was driven 
ashore on the rocky 
coast, near Pennan. 
The skipper and three 
others were lost, but 
three survivors were 
found on the shore. 


A PAKISTANI BUSINESSMAN, MR. BROGAN DAS, 1S‘ HAULED ABOARD IN THE FOAM-CARPET EMERGENCY LANDING SYSTEM, FIRST DEMONSTRATED ON AUGUST 11, WAS USED IN EMER- 
DOVER HARBOUR ON AUGUST 28, AFTER SWIMMING FROM CAP GRIS NEZ IN 14 GENCY FOR THE FIRST TIME ON AUGUST 23, WHEN A CANBERRA, WITH A JAMMED UNDERCARRIAGE, MADE A 
HOURS AND 43 MINUTES. HE HAS SWUM THE CHANNEL THREE TIMES BEFORE. SAFE LANDING AT THE R.A.F. STATION, WADDINGTON, LANCS 
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INVENTIONS FOR LAND AND AIR; A RESCUE; AND A RHINOCEROS. 
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HELPING TO AVOID COLLISIONS IN THE AIR: THE HONEYWELL-ATKINS ANTI-COLLISION LIGHT, ORDERED BY THE WAR OFFICE FOR ASSESSMENT TRIALS: THE VICKERS VIGILANT, A 
WHICH HAS A CLUSTER OF LIGHTS IN EACH WING-TIP. ONE-MAN ANTI-TANK MISSILE WEIGHING ONLY 45 LB. 


These lights, triggered from a control unit to let out brilliant flashes at regular intervals, Made by Vickers-Armstrongs the Vigilant (Vickers Visual Guided Infantry Light Anti- 
are examples of the kind of experimentation which is being conducted in attempts to avoid Tank weapon) is launched from a box and guided with a hand-held sighting device. It 
danger in the air. The inventor, an American airlines pilot, is seen here with his invention. was started three years ago as a private project. World-wide interest is expected. 


TRIPLE PROTECTION FOR A SHORT SEACAT GUIDED MISSILE. ALREADY ENVELOPED IN A PLASTIC THE BABY GREAT INDIAN RHINOCEROS WHICH WAS BORN IN WHIPSNADE ZOO. HE IS 
ENVELOPE, IT IS BEING SLID INTO THE INNERMOST OF TWO TRANSFER CAGES. SEEN HERE WITH HIS MOTHER, MOHINI, MAKING HIS FIRST APPEARANCE. THE CALF 
The Short Seacat, the Royal Navy’s new guided missile, is fitted into a closely-fitting plastic IS THE SECOND TO BE BORN IN THIS COUNTRY AND ONLY THE FOURTH TO BE BORN IN 


envelope which protects it up to the moment of firing. The air inside the “‘ skin "’ is kept dry CAPTIVITY IN THE WORLD. 
by a chemical desiccant. Also, it has a weatherproof canister of fibreglass, not shown. 


BRACE SAW GIRL ‘SHE HUNG FROM 
FROM HERE.. — WINDOW 


As 


\ 





THE SCENE OF A REMARKABLE RESCUE: A PICTURE WHICH SHOWS THE DISTANCE COVERED BY MR. BRACE WHEN HE 
RAN TO CATCH A SMALL GIRL WHO FELL FROM THE ARROWED WINDOW. 
On August 21 Mr. Ronald Brace, of Gosling Way, Brixton, chanced to see a girl about to fall from a window. He ran 
down three flights of stairs, across the square, climbed a 10-ft. hedge, and caught her just as she fell. The girl, Rita WITH THE GIRL WHOSE LIFE HE SAVED BY HIS QUICKNESS OF 
Samler, hit him on the chest. Her injuries amounted to a graze on the side of her cheek. ACTION: MR. RONALD BRACE HOLDING RITA SAMLER. 
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ALL SILK AND SMILES IN A PEOPLE’S COMMUNE: A SCENE ON A SILK-WORM BREEDING FARM IN COMMUNIST CHINA. 


This prosperous-looking scene of women gathering an early crop of cocoons 
is in a country Province of South-West China. Whether the photo- 
graph was deliberately ‘‘staged"’ or not, it certainly gives a favourable 
picture of China’s enormous agricultural programme. Unfortunately, 
little accurate information is obtainable about the true conditions of peasants 
who have become involved in China's collective farms, since the authorities 
have taken particular care that foreign observers should only be permitted 


to inspect certain farms and villages, and these naturally give a somewhai 
rosy picture of conditions. Nevertheless, whatever methods were used 
to induce peasants into the co-operative system, and no matter what blood- 
shed was caused during the first two years of the Communist regime, it seems 
certain that results are a startling tribute to China’s determination to 
make full use of their resources. Children may, perhaps, look at this 
photograph with some dismay—for there are no mulberry leaves. 
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I ISTORICAL novels arouse in me feel 

ings of the deepest suspicion. It is 
not so much a dislike of Wardour Street 
English (‘‘ He chucked the simple country 
wench ‘neath dimpled chin. ‘ La, sir! H 
said she, and ‘ Fie!’ ’’), as a feeling that } 
they are contradictions in terms. Thatis “ 
to say, if they are good novels, they are likely to 
bear little relationship to history and vice versa. 
It was with foreboding, therefore, that I picked up 
SIMON OF LEICESTER, by Willa Gibbs, with its sub- 
title: ‘‘ A Novel of Simon de Montfort.’’ We are 
separated from the 13th century not merely by 
the passage of six centuries, but by the fact that 
we have virtually no means of bridging the gap in 
thought which separates us from mediwval men 
and women. We can have little conception 
of how men viewed the world about them 
(and the world to come) in the days when 
Christianity was still one and Chartres and the 
other great cathedrals were building. A mediaeval 
Frenchman or Englishman (and in Simon de 
Montfort’'s aristocratic world they were virtually 
the same) would have understood the writer of the 
epitaph to a 17th-century Cotswold wool-stapler 
and his wife which I once saw in Cirencester 
church. It concluded, if I remember rightly, 
with the words: ‘‘ They were a most Humane and 
Exemplary Pair, Acknowledging the Most High 
in Every Dispensation and Preserving throughout 
Life a Serious Thought of Death."’ Your medieval 
man would have understood the wool-stapler’s 
“serious thought of death ’’ because it was his 
own constant preoccupation. He would not have 
understood the mindless teenage fans who wrecked 
the Beaulieu Abbey Jazz Festival. 

I need not have worried about Miss Gibbs, 
however. The 13th century is not my period— 
but it is clear that this first-rate novel is 
the fruit of much exhaustive and extensive 
research. Whether Simon de Montfort was 
consciously the founder of our Parliamentary 
system, or whether he was just another if shrewder 
mediz#val magnate, out for power and employing 
the most useful weapons to attain it which lay to 
hand, will remain an open question for scholars to 
debate. We simply cannot know. But Miss 
Gibbs, without abusing the sources, makes out a 
splendid case for Simon the great Earl as a “ hero 
strong and tender.”’ Her characters come to life 
under her skilful pen. His undying love for his 
wife, Eleanor, sister of the weak and treacherous 
Henry III, his relations with the King and with 
the future Edward I, brilliant and baffling in his 
duplicity . . . almost she persuades us that so it 
was. We cannot, as I say, know for certain, but 
what a good book Miss Gibbs has made out of her 
shrewd guesses! I warmly recommend it. 

I wish I could say the same about THE SEVENTH 
SquarE, by Brigid Knight, and I wish I could hit 
on the reason for my slight feeling of dissatis- 
faction with a book which is well written and to 
which Miss Knight has obviously devoted so much 
time and evocative thought. Perhaps it is the 
choice of the hero, Maurice of Nassau, the second 
son of William the Silent. That he was a fine 
soldier there is no doubt. He was indeed probably 
the finest of his time and probably, too, only he 
could have defeated Alba’s famous fercios. But 
the combination of stern soldier-statesman and 
accomplished Calvinist lecher is unpleasing, and 
I cannot help feeling that his long love affair 
with his kinswoman-mistress, Margaretha of 
Mechelen, would have been much less romantic 
than Miss Knight skilfully paints it. Indeed, 
Charles II of England had the last word on the 
family when, referring to his nephew, William of 
Orange, he said, if memory serves me, “ I have 
tried him drunk and I have tried him sober— 
and I can get nothing out of him.” And the 
judicial murder of Jan van Oldenbarneveld cannot 
be excused. Jan van Oldenbarneveld may have 
been a crashing old bore—a kind of Polonius 
plus—but it is at least questionable, even to-day, 
whether being a bore should constitute a capital 
offence. Try again, Miss Knight, with someone 
more attractive. 

In my ignorance I had not previously been 
aware of the Mystery Writers of America. This 
is clearly my loss, as they are equally clearly a 
splendid body of men and women to judge from 
A CHOICE oF MuRDERS, by The Mystery Writers 
of America, edited by Dorothy Salisbury Davis. 
The book contains eighteen rattling good short 
stories by the leading ‘‘ whodunnit "’ writers in the 
States. Indeed, so good are they that our native 
talent—which I had hitherto considered the best 
in the world—will have to look to their laurels— 
and their novels. If I had to make a choice | would 
settle for either ‘ the perfect crime,” murder by 
tickling, or for Benvenuto Cellini’s murder of the 
inventor of the precursor of photography—on the 
highest artistic grounds. But you really must 


get the book for yourself: perfect late holiday or 
bedtime reading, pure alphas all the way and 
not even a beta plus plus among them ! 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 
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By E. D. O'BRIEN. 
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SONS OF THE FATHERS, by Martin Kramer, 
was not, I found, greatly to my taste. It is, the 
publishers tell me, a novel of “immense force, 
truth and beauty.’’ I know few American asthetes 
(which is what I take the six heroes, bound 
together by their interest in art, to be). Perhaps 
for that reason I found them unconvincing and 
for all the author's undoubted narrative skill, 
not a little uninteresting. But the fault probably 
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CHESS NOTES. 5 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


HERE 'S been some brilliant play in this year's 
British Championship—but what oversights ! 

Here are three lapses which might have greatly 
altered the final standings 
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J. H. Beaty, White. 


White played 1. Q—R3? and after 1....Q-QBr; 
2. N-K6, K—N1 Black was out of trouble. 

By 1. Q-N6 threatening 2. Q—R5ch White could 
have won at once. 


Mrs. Rowena Bruce, Black. 
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Miss M. E. E. Woop, White. e 

From the British Ladies’ Championship. White © 
played 1. R(B3)-B2 and went slowly downhill. 5 
1. OQ RPch! would have won the game at once. rs 
ARTHUR HALtL, Black. iS 
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P. H. CLarKe, White. +s 

A little more complex. Black played1....N x N ? & 
and after 2. BxN, resigned. By 1....P-N5 he § 
could have recovered his two pieces. If 2. Bx P? §& 
then 2....R*Nch and 3....R-R8 mate. Or & 
2. KxN, RxBch; 3. K-K2z, RxNch; 4. K-Kr, © 
R-N8&ch and 5.... RR. E 
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lies in me, and the competing attractions of the 
Mediterranean and Spanish sun on a Spanish 
beach ! 

Pride of place in this week’s batch of non- 
fiction must undoubtedly go to Gone Away: 
An Indian Journal, by Dom Moraes. This young 
Indian poet—the youngest-ever winner of the 
Hawthornden Prize—returned to an India he 
scarcely knew and made a trip which included an 
interview with the Dalai Lama—which shows the 
latter to be the fine and delightful man one had 
suspected—and another with Nehru which was as 
enigmatic as one had expected. Moraes has a 
spare and eager style which is most attractive. 
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He is also extremely funny—the descrip 
tion, for instance, of his stay with one of 
the Kanas of Nepal, the great feudal family 
which exercised the powers of life and 
death until 1951, and the simple stratagem 
with which he and his companion rid them- 
selves of the charming young ladies which 
they found in their beds (thoughtfully provided by 
their host) is hilarious. And with it all an ad- 
mirable picture of one of the Indias which make up 
the complex of the sub-continent. Yes. Full 
marks and an easily predictable success for this 
and Mr. Moraes’ future books. 

Not so long ago a publisher friend of mine 
suggested that I might care to put some of the odd 
things which have happened to me in a mis- 
spent life down on paper (for though of the 
utmost unimportance, I have been fortunate 
enough to touch on the fringe of great and strange 
events). The raw material for such a book must 
consist of the magpie collection of documents 
and letters stored in suitcases and trunks and old 
filing cabinets in the basement of my office. But 
when, if ever, the day for writing comes shall 
I find, as Vernon Bartlett, the author of ANp 
Now Tomorrow, did when he opened a similar 
collection of documents and notes, something 
like : ‘‘ Amusing lunch with Richard, and we 
talked about Germany,’ without being able to 
recall who Richard was and what Nazi villainy 
or German aggression was under discussion ? Be 
that as it may, Vernon Bartlett has produced a 
most agreeable sequel to his earlier chapters of 
autobiography, ‘‘ This Is My Life.” (I may be 
favourably prejudiced as Mr. Bartlett is an old 
friend, and many of the incidents and places he 
describes have for me the charm of familiarity.) 
Vernon Bartlett is essentially a liberal, his 
liberalism (which politically 1 sometimes find a 
trifle woolly) springing, however, from a genuine 
kindness of heart. It is this which informs the 
book and endears the author to the reader. His 
reminiscences range widely from pre-war Germany 
to mode in Malaya—and clearly the uninformative 
diary notes were unnecessary, anyhow. A good 
and kindly book by a good and kind man, 

Another most readable autobiographical book 
is TRAVELS OF A WHITE ELEPHANT, by W. T. Blake, 
whose travels having taken him to all parts of 
the world and into the most extraordinary situa- 
tions—the front-line of the Spanish fighting 
against Abd el Krim in Morocco (he has the 
highest opinion of the Spanish soldier as a fighting 
man), famine relief in Russia in 1921, and a recent 
visit to Thailand as a result of which the Order 
of the White Elephant was conferred on him 
and the book got its title. I am most anxious 
one day to make Major Blake’s acquaintance. 
For I see that he and I suffered the same fate in 
pre-war Sofia of having attached to us one Boris 
Dimitrov, ostensibly an official of the Bulgarian 
Foreign Office but, in fact, one of the most 
exasperatingly pertinacious police spies I have 
ever encountered. The good Boris, I think Major 
Blake will agree, achieved the rare feat of being 
both sinister and a bore ! 

I wish it were possible to do more than mention 
THE HuMAN Spirit, edited by Whit Burnett, for 
this anthology of the writings of forty widely 
different personalities dealing with the human 
spirit in all its aspects is an important contribution 
to the literature of our time. It is invidious to 
select, but it will give some impression of the extent 
of the ground covered if I mention personal 
choices: the letters of the dying Kathleen Mans- 
field to her husband; the extracts from Mr. Victor 
Gollanicz's admirable -book, ‘‘ Dear Timothy,” on 
the sense of worship; or the experiences of the 
pilot of the Skyrocket 

Finally, there is a less extensive symposium in 
THE NEw Forest, by ten individual authors and 
a foreword by Lord Radnor. Every aspect of 
the Forest—but one—is most satisfyingly dealt 
with, from its flora to the history, ancient and 
modern, of its most famous house, Beaulieu Abbey. 
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i Simon or Leicester, by Willa Gibbs. (Hodder 
: and Stoughton ; 18s.) 
: THE SEVENTH SQUARE, by Brigid Knight. 


(Hutchinson; 16s.) 
A CHOICE oF MuRDERs, by The Mystery Writers 
of America. Edited by Dorothy Salisbury 





; Davis. (Macdonald; 12s. 6d.) 
i Sons OF THE FaTHERS, by Martin Kramer H 
(W. H. Allen; 16s.) : 
Gonet Away, by Dom Moraes (Heinemann ; 


15s.) 

Anp Now Tomorrow, by Vernon Bartlett 
(Chatto and Windus; 21s.) 

TRAVELS OF A WHITE ELEPHANT, by W. T. 
Blake. (Alvin Redman; 21s.) 

THE HuMAN Spirit, edited by Whit Burnett. 
(Allen and Unwin; 25s.) 

THE New Forest, introduced by Lord Radnor 
(Galley Press ; 30s.) 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 56: “HAPPY FAMILIES.” 




















LIKE A VICTORIAN FAMILY LINED UP TOGETHER: 


This extraordinary collection of forged steel ‘‘ elbow’’ pipes which range in size 
from a }-in. to a 42-in. model, are seen here arranged on ‘‘ Family Day’ at the 
Tube Turns Division of the Chemetron Corporation in Louisville, Kentucky. 
These ‘‘ elbows ”’ are used for industrial piping and pipeline systems. In the 
arrangement seen here the pipes seem destined for the more noble end of 
making music. What a range of emotions could be expressed upon them ! 


RANGE OF TWENTY-FIVE STEEL “ELBOW” PIPES. 


The great bass of the 42-in. pipe, the clarion tenor of the medium size and the 
high, childlike voice of the }-in. baby might produce music whose like has 
never been heard before. However, the unfortunate pipes will have their 
family separated and they will be forced to go, not where their sounds may be 
greeted by the applause of a hundred concert halls, but where they will be laid 
underground or hidden amongst other industrial machinery. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE AUSTIN SEVEN DE LUXE. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


Ww": the British Motor Corporation introduced the now famous 

ADO 15 twins a year ago I was able to try the paces of the Morris 
Mini-Minor, and recorded my impressions in our issue of September 12, 1959. 
Since then I have had some ten months’ experience of its twin, the Austin 
Seven, and have covered 6000-odd miles on it, in which distance one certainly 
gets to know a car well. 

Mine was a very early one off the production line, and it suffered slightly 
from a fault that some of the first examples proved to have, ingress of water. 
It is strange how prototypes can be tested under the most rigorous conditions 
and come through with flying colours, and yet when production starts in 
earnest some small defect occasionally appears. 

However, in my case it was nothing more than a wet patch in the carpet 
beneath my heels, and Longbridge cured the leak in a few hours. Since then 
the car has withstood the vagaries of our climate, including the 1960 English 
summer, in exemplary fashion, and not a spot of water has entered. 

Another small early trouble was that the metal brackets or slides attached 
to the glasses of windows in the doors could not be kept from loosening. 
A modification had quickly been made, however, so the new brackets were 
fitted and have proved perfectly satisfactory. 

But if in 6000 miles one learns the defects of a car one also learns its 
virtues, and chief amongst 
those I would place the re- 
markably good road holding. 
The manner in which it can 
be driven round bends and 
corners is uncanny; it sticks 
to the line the driver chooses 
as if it were running on rails, 
and it does not seem to matter 
whether the road be wet or 
dry. Indeed, provided one 
drives round a bend it gives 
the impression that wherever 
the front wheels go the rear 
wheels are sure to follow, like 
Mary’s little lamb. 

So it is an eminently safe 
little car, for it will get a 
foolishly enterprising driver 
out of trouble, and it is diffi- 
cult to think of a more suit- 
able mount for a youngster 
who has just passed tue 
driving test and is inclined 
to think that he or she 
‘ knows it all.” 

Moreover, it is by no 
means below average in per- 
formance, and with a weight 
of under 12 cwt. and 34 b.h.p. 
net to propel it the power/ 
weight ratio is higher than 
that of many larger cars. Its 
acceleration from _ rest is 
therefore quite brisk and it can 
attain 30 m.p.h. in 6.3 secs. 
and 60 m.p.h. in 26.8 secs., 
a performance that usually takes it ahead of a queue of following cars at 
traffic lights. 

In traffic its small dimensions, nippiness, and easy handling are 
invaluable, and its modest requirements for parking space often mean that it 
can be squeezed into a car park or garage that is displaying a ‘‘ Full ’’ notice 
On the open road its performance is above average for its class, with a 
maximum speed on top of 75 m.p.h., on third of 60 m.p.h., on second of 
40 m.p.h., and on first of 25 m.p.h., although such speeds on the indirect 
ratios are not, of course, necessary 

The engine is, indeed, very flexible and will pull steadily on top from 
.bout 15 m.p.h., which is roughly 1000 r.p.m. It remains smooth up to its 
peak of 5500 r.p.m., and even then does not become unduly noisy, although 
at about 60 m.p.h. some noise from the fan and a slight hum from the 
gear-box begin to become audible. The noise is not obtrusive, though, 
or unpleasant. 

Gear-box ratios are well chosen, but it is possible to beat the synchro- 
mesh mechanism, and the movement of the gear lever is a little awkward, 
especially from second to third, when the lever may easily overcome 
the spring that should prevent it from going through the gate towards 
reverse. 

The good handling results from the light and almost neutral steering by 
rack and pinion, with slight understeer when the car is driven round a corner, 
and the manner in which the independent suspension at front and rear keeps 
the wheels in contact with the road. If the throttle be closed while cornering, 
it can be felt that the degree of understeer is reduced, but the car never catches 
the driver out by doing anything unexpected. 

A comfortable ride is given by the rubber suspension, which must also 
help to damp out vibration and noise resulting from the road. Roll is hardly 
noticeable in fast cornering, and despite the short wheelbase only occasionally 
is there a suspicion of pitching. In normal applications or in emergency stops 
the brakes remain progressive and powerful in action, and the limiting valve 





CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE AUSTIN SEVEN DE LUXE SALOON, ONE OF THE FAMOUS B.M.C. TWINS 

WHICH HAVE BROUGHT GREAT BRITAIN TO THE FOREFRONT IN THE BABY-CAR MARKET. THE CAR IS HERE SHOWN 

GRAPPLING WITH AN APPALLING ROAD. THE PRESENT DE LUXE MODELS ARE ALSO EQUIPPED WITH OVERRIDERS 
(Price £378 10s., plus £158 16s. 84. purchase tax. Standard model £350, plus £146 19s. 2d. purchase tax.) 


to prevent locking of the rear wheels is a safeguard for an inexperienced and 
possibly heavy-footed driver. 

Although its external dimensions are kept to a minimum its internal 
dimensions are a maximum, for clever designing has eliminated any wastage 
of passenger space, and four adults have plenty of room and do not feel in 
the least shut in. This is partly due to the forward position of the screen, with 
the curved fascia and deep parcels shelf below it, and to the rearward position 
of the curved backlight with another deep shelf in front of it. 

The two doors open wide, and the front seats tip forward to give access 
to the rear seat. Both seats are well-shaped and comfortable. It is easy to 
enter despite the low build, even for adults who are getting on in years and 
bulk. Ventilation is good, too, through the sliding windows and hinged 
quarterlights, although a little trial and error is necessary to obtain the best 
results, because although there is no draught when the front sliding windows 
are open the rear sliding windows can produce a blast into the driver's 
right ear. 

An astonishing amount of luggage can be carried in the boot, on the boot- 
lid, under the rear seat, in the pockets at each side of it, and in the full-width 
door pockets. ,The de /uxe model is well equipped, with flashing light indi 
cators, dual screen wipers, screen washer, twin sun visors, speedometer- 
cluster, lights in the rear 
pockets, positive snap-action 
switches, and locks for the 
driver's door and _ boot-lid. 
The heater is efficient, but 
to increase demisting action 
I partly blanked off the hot 
air exits to the interior with 
adhesive tape 

I have never noticed any 
unusual effect from the small 
wheels, and in snow, ice or 
sticky mud the driven front 
wheels have not suffered 
from loss of adhesion any 
more than the rear wheels 
of conventional designs. Nor 
has there even been a misfire 
because the ignition system 
is so close behind the frontal 
grill, and might appear to be 
vulnerable to rain. 

Various petrols have been 
used and on the premium 
grades there has been no 
sign of knock. A fuel con- 
sumption of 50 m.p.g. has 
been recorded at an average 
speed of 40 m.p.h., cruising 
at 50 to 55 m.p.h., but a 
60 m.p.h. cruising gait is well 
within the car’s range. 

Altogether the Austin Seven 
is a fascinating and surprising 
machine, so much so that a 
friend who bought one for his 
wife now leaves his larger and 
much more expensive car for her use, while he delights to drive himself to 
London every day in the Seven. At a total price of £537 6s. 8d. including 
purchase tax it provides very economical and pleasurable motoring for four 
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MOTORING NOTES 
The Commercial Motor Show at Earls Court is to be opened by the 
Rt. Hon. Ernest Marples, M.P., Minister of Transport, on September 23rd, and 
remains open until October rst. it will be followed by the Paris Salon in the 
Grand Palais des Champs-Elysées from October 6th to 16th, and by the Earls 
Court Motor Show from October 19th to 29th. : 


Additional pleasure can be derived from a foreign touring holiday by 
keeping an accurate record. Dudley Noble Publications, 526 Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, have produced an excellent log-book for 
the purpose, ‘‘ Foreign Touring Companion,” containing also a ready reckoner 
for purchases of petrol, a short dictionary of motoring terms in seven 
languages, and a list of mountain passes with their altitudes, price 2s. post free. 


In the new Dunlop Elite tyre, at present only made in sizes for large 
luxury saloons, a new rubber compound is used that gives forty-five per cent. 
more resistance to wheel spin, twenty four per cent better wet hold in cornering 
and fifteen per cent. more grip in braking, so that it should make a valuable 
contribution to road safety. 


Sir Leonard Lord announced recently that in the 1959/60 financial year 
ended July 31st, B.M.C. output achieved a new record with 656,577 
vehicles produced, an increase of thirty-five per cent. on the 1958/59 figures, 
and of thirty per cent. on 1957/58, the best previous year. His estimate made 
in July 1959 that 100,000 units would be sold in N. America had been 
surpassed by 10,340 
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A Queen all the 
world acknowledges 





... flew a Herald on flood relief 


While the Dart Herald was in Brazil recently — 
during one of its tough see-it-in-action proving 
flights which have taken aircraft of this type over 
75,000 miles around the world to 53 widely differing 
countries — word came of devastating floods 800 
miles away to the north-west. Its crew’s prompt 
offer to help with flood-relief transport was imme- 
diately accepted. 


On one flight alone this Herald carried nearly 7 
tons of clothing and other urgent supplies, spares 
and fuel from Recife to Fortaleza in the stricken 
area. Such a mission of mercy is indicative of its 
adaptability to local conditions and of its capabilities 
as airliner or freighter and as civil or military 
transport. 





d 
Heralds are built by Handley Page to fly; to fly 
strongly and safely with power to spare. They are 
making light work of some of the most difficult fly- 
ing conditions and airstrips to be found anywhere. 
Their fail-safe design, craftsmanship and Rolls- 


Royce Dart engines are guarantees of economy, 
versatility and safety. 
Handley Page’s pledge of after-sales-service con- 


tinuity is the guarantee that Heralds will keep fly- 
ing efficiently and inexpensively on the world’s air 


routes. SCOTCH W t 1 | SKY : 
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DISTULERS O LEITH » SCOTLAND 





MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
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Your Guarantee. > bw LEITH 
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DART Herald 


Pressurised civil or military jet-prop transport; 47 
passengers or over 6} tons of freight or combina- 
tion of both at 275 m.p.h. for 860 miles; operates 
from1000- yard grassairstrips; builtforiongiifeand 
easy maintenance; td a passenger-mile economy. 


Queen « Scots 








HANDLEY PAGE RADLETT LONDON READING 
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rreenennenn avvemnuees 1 fr I TALHOTELS 
a | 
+ i Ba 
"i 
¥ 40 Hotels, 40 Owners, 
“ 
but one high standard of Service 
| * 
ROME NERV! Riviera Genova 
HASSLER—VILLA MEDICI HOTEL VITTORIA 
EDEN HOTEL | 
PALAZZO AMBASCIATORI SANTA MARGHERITA LIGURE 
QUIRINALE HOTEL MIRAMARE GRAND HOTEL 
FIUGGI RAPALLO 
PALAZZO DELLA FONTE EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL 
NAPLES SESTRI LEVANTE 
ALBERGO VESUVIO GRAND HOTEL DEI CASTELLI 
MARATEA PORTO (Potenza) SESTRIERE (TURIN) 
SANTAVENERE HOTEL PEicaet On Pinkaoeie 
> =MONTE 
TAORMINA 
SAN DOMENICO VENICE — 
AND GRAND HOTEL BAUER GRUNWALD HOTEL 
EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL THE GRAND HOTEL 
PALERMO MERANO 
GRAND HOTEL VILLA IGIEA GRAND HOTEL BRISTOL 
MONDELLO PALACE HOTEL CORTINA D’AMPEZZO Dolomiti 
CATANIA CRISTALLO PALACE HOTEL + 
GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR OMA GLAND Bota 
FLORENCE , 
acta Ayam ee A TRIESTE 
MONTECATINI TERME ~— RAND HOTEL TR 
GRAND HOTEL CROCE DI MALTA BOLOGNA h 
MILAN ssicitacalies aii MILANO EXCELSIOR HOTEL 
CONTINENTALE GRAND HOTEL SALSOMAGGIORE 
DIANA MAJESTIC GARDEN HOTEL GRAND HOTEL MILAN 
EXCELSIOR HOTEL GALLIA STRESA Lake Maggiore 
TURIN REGINA PALACE HOTEL 
PALACE HOTEL TURIN P 
PRINCIPI DI PIEMONTE MENAGGIO Lake di Como 
GENOA GRAND HOTEL AND MENAGGIO 
BRISTOL PALACE HOTEL TREMEZZO Lake di Como 
SAVOIA MAJESTIC HOTEL GRAND HOTEL TREMEZZO 
Information: All Travel Agents or ITALHOTELS, Genoa (Italy), 
Via Arsenale di Terra, 5. a 
WHEN IN ITALY, THEN ITALHOTELS! 
BOOTH’S j 
oe 
The Gin of the day since 1740 
Standard sizes, also half and quarter flasks for the pocket 
NMDIMINe 
WORLD wath te. l ( i) M 0) u 
WITHOUT 1) 7 
SHADOW | \ , h | N 
PLEASE REMEMBER as 2 e . 
ST. DUNSTAN’S COMMER 3 ton Who'd ever have dreamed . . . a spacious, fully fitted anc 
IN YOUR WILL Ma £894.10.0. 2-berth £879.10.0. caravan on a self-propelled vehicle! Well, many just the 
BANKERS ; Pmenty hk etn ainnaee Geemet wate Martin Walter went to work. First 
f — oF “they took a light van. Then 4 beds, 6 seats, cup- 
Gross assets £2,000,000 ok eine ae ae. 2-berth £862.17.4, 2°2°ds, wardrobe, cooker, sink, table and water tank— ga 
are paying 74% per annum { BEDFORD CAS (Standard wheelbase) and planned them perfectly into a “ mobile home !” For 
SS : 4 /o wh wy All information from ;  d-berth £785.0.0 2-berth £760.0.0, | hey added a push-up, spring-loaded, storm-proof roof 
interest On deposits for the ¢ BEDFORD CAL (Long wheelbase) canopy to give ample head room and maximum air the 
seventh year in succession, THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE /  a-berth €820.0.0. 2-berth £795.0.0. SPpace—so important for comfort. And the final result ? 
with 4% added annually Ch MORRIS J2 ... the fabulous DORMOBILE CARAVAN— the f 
on each £500 unit. (Chairman) 4-berth £877.17.6.  2-berth £862.17.6. mobile marvel! No wonder thousands of satisfied 
Full details NO P.T. DORMOBILE owners are enjoying cheaper ‘ go-where- the 
; ’ you-like' holidays at home and abroad. So can 
and — a mae si DUNSTAN S } you when you go the DORMOBILE CARAVAN way. thre 
rom vestment ept. . 
from Inve P 1, South Audley Streét, London, W.! SEE STAND 52 COMMERCIAL MOTOR SHOW can 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
Registered in rdonce wit i 
peel tran yl eae ~~~ 4 pie Dept. LLLN., UTILECON WORKS, FOLKESTONE, ENGLAND the 











WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK « 
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Drawn by John Ward, a.r.a. 


Sandhurst: gateway to a future 


This is the Sovereign’s Parade at Sandhurst—an end 
and a beginning. It is the end of a cadet’s training at 
the Royal Military Academy, the beginning of his 
career as an officer holding the Queen’s Commission. 
For the cadet himself, for his parents looking on, and for 
the staff of Sandhurst, it is a unique moment of pride. 

As they leave the parade the cadets are followed by 
the Adjutant, riding his grey charger up the steps and 
through the archway. This detail of ceremony signifi- 
cantly expresses the Academy’s continued interest in 
the outgoing young officer, its confidence in supporting 


and sustaining him in the career of his choice. 

These young men of twenty will soon answer for the 
welfareand disciplineof their men—at times even fortheir 
lives. But they will acquit themselves well: for they have 
been carefully selected and thoroughly trained, in mind 
and body; they have withinthemthe maturity andstrength 
of character which their future will certainly demand. 

If you would like the full facts about admission and 
the curriculum, or about the pre-Sandhurst Scholarship 
Scheme, write to : Major-General J. E. L. Morris, cae, 


pso, the War Office MP6(c), (ILN), London SW1. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Don’t you think 
PAIR OF SAUCE BOATS 


By John Hamilton. Dublin circa 1735. Weight 34 ozs. 15 dwts. we ought to be using 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS 


2-3 PICKERING PLACE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 THE 


=e ILLUSTRATED 
To Moscow— LONDON ' 


and Beyond NEWS? 
HARRISON E. SALISBURY To add THE LLLUSTRATED 


tisement schedule ensures a most 
effective transmission of your message 
to hundreds of thousands of people 
in high positions at home and in every 
country of the world. 
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‘* A first-rate book about Russia by a first-rate man’ 


JOHN GUNTHER 
Illustrated 25/- 
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INSURANCE is a service 








Designed for its job 
. : Ne Fe TURBO-GENERATOR 


== DRAKELOW W. 
. =D AKELOW POWER 
= 


NN he = STATION 


This machine, the heart of a modern ‘thermo’ power 
station, provides 120,000 kilowatts of electrical 
energy for the grid. The illustration shows the clean 
layout, with all moving parts enclosed. Steam 
enters the turbine at 1,500 1b. per sq. inch pressure 
at a temperature of 1,000°F. The generator turns 
at 3,000 r.p.m. (delivers 13,800 volts) and is 


hydrogen cooled. 


IN THE SAME WAY, the London & Lancashire 
Insurance Service has been designed 
specially for its purpose—that is to suit your 
insurance needs to provide a policy that is 


exactly right for its particular job. 


Photograph C. A. Parsons & Co. Lid. 


LONDON & | 
LANCASHIRE 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD INSURANCE ¢ 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane - London - WC2 
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Painted by Kenneth Rowntree 


ell guide to LINCOLNSHIRE 


Ben Jonson wrote of “‘ the drownéd lands of Lincolnshire ’’; but this county is not all 
fen and drain and windmill (1). Above sea and fen, it is also the rolling farmland of the 
wolds. Lincoln — once the Roman city of Lindum Colonia, in this area of long 
Roman roads — climbs a steep hillside to a cathedral (2), built between the 11th and 
1§th centuries, of incomparable grandeur, prominence, and patterned surface, thrust- 
ing itself into huge skies. The Roman canal of Foss Dyke runs north-west of Lincoln. 
To the south, tulip fields flaunt their pigments around Spalding; and this shire raised 
the Lincolnshire Longwools (3), a foundation breed of the modern sheep population 
of the world. 

The tulips (4) here are bunched by Lincolnshire’s poet, Alfred Tennyson (5), born in 
the rectory at Somersby in 1809, in the wolds between Lincoln and the sea. He wrote 
his Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea about the Somersby stream which becomes the 
Steeping River, and imagined the moated grange of his Mariana to be some ancient 
house in the fens. Isaac Newton (6), greater among men than Lincoln Cathedral 
among buildings, was born in Colsterworth parish, south of Grantham, in 1642. These 
two Lincolnshire natives are as opposite as wold and fen. Asked his opinion of poetry, 
Newton called it ** a kind of ingenious nonsense ’’. Asked about himself, he was perhaps 
thinking of the wide sands of the Wash, when he replied that he had been only a boy 
playing on the shore, “‘ diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or 
a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.” 


er 
*RUTLAND 
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‘ Se and “Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside” are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at bookshops and bookstalls 


The “Shell Guide to Wild Life’’, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surroundings, which gave 
so many people pleasure last year, is published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd. at 76. The “Shell Guide to Trees 





YOU CAN BE SURE OF Goa The key to the Countryside 
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Vain Consultants Aberthaw Power Station erection by Main 


Messrs. Merz and McLellan D O UY S E Sf q' Contractors John Morgan (Builders) Ltd 


Associated Civil Consultants Photograph by courtesy of the Central Electricity Generat- 
Messrs. Rendel, Palmer & Tritton ing Board, Midlands Project Group. 








KIPLING 


New-drawn steel, pretensioned to a force of 460 tons, 
reinforces this 5l-ton 122-ft. precast concrete beam. 


DOW-MAC (PRODUCTS) LTD 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


TALLINGTON 18 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR EAGLESCLIFFE WARRENPOINT 
STAMFORD, LINCS LONDON W.1 STOCKTON-ON-TEES COUNTY DOWN 
Telephone: Market Deeping 230! Telephone: Mayfair 8511 Telephone: Eaglescliffe 2411 Telephone: Warrenpoint 2265 





